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for a season. Ifthe temptation be in having 
|a wife, or husband, or a portion, or legacy, or 


made manifest; then thou art in great straits same temptations stand and abide in their tes- 


timony, and so mightest thou also, if thou hadst 
waited upon God as thou oughtest, in diligence 


aining a suit at law, or recovering a debt, or for the renewing of thy strength.—£wtract 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, paya/le such like things ; and the things cannot be had from Stephen Crisp. 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five , 


Ses without letting the testimony of thy profession, 
Dollars. : : ; 
se ' fall, by swearing, or going to a priest, and) 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher,’ some other matter utterly contrary to thy pro-| 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. ; : ‘ ‘ 
\fession; oh what struggling is there in thy 
soul to obtain the thing that thou desirest, and 
‘yet wouldest fain be reckoned a Friend still, 
jand art loth to be publicly numbered among 
backsliders and apostates. And so if the temp- 
FORMALITY IN RELIGION. tation and trial comes on the other side in part- 
oe s ‘ing with anything which (thou Jovest) for thy 
hin ry i‘ a riends, of holding the | ,rofession’s sake, as thy wife and children, thy 
pe ina ee ne ity, satisfying yourselves |jberty, thy money, thy cattle, thy house and 
that you have for a long time owned the way |and, or what else may be dear to thee: Oh 


of truth, and the assemblies of the Lord’s peo-| how doth self work to save itself, and loth it 
ple, and appeared as they have done in all 


: t is to part with the name and reputation of a 
outward things, and have hereby obtained the friend of truth, and as loth to part with any 
oe to be one of them; and under these one of these things for the truth’s sake, not 
considerations sit down at ease, as to the out- feeling the hundred fold in this time, which 
ward man, unacquainted with the inward tra-| Christ spoke of. nor the life everlasting neither. 
vails either for thyself or others ; unconcerned 


rs ble pl : Here is a day of great difficulty and distress, 
Ww ' ether t eee ep “9 grows either in thy- which is come, and is coming upon many such 
self, or in others. Oh! my Friends, this is a careless professors, in which they do stand in 


dangerous state, yea, more dangerous than’ need of the help of the divine power of God to 
my tongue or pen can declare ; though so far' support them, and to give them victory ; but 
as to clear myself, and to warn such, God will alas! they are estranged from it, and now the 
give me utterance. Therefore consider how form will not support in the hour of this great 
thy poor soul is beguiled in this condition ; for trial, but the flesh and blood consultings are 
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in the first place, thou art deprived of that grown strong for want of living in the daily 


daily enjoyment which others do enjoy, im cross; and that nature cries aloud in the ears 
waiting upon the Lord. They feel his refres: - of thy soul, which thou hast indulged and suf- 
ing presence, which either fills them with joy fered to live. And if thou constderest the 
and comfort, or else opens their understand- truth, and weighest the testimony of that 
ings in the light of a certain knowledge of, and against thy own will and desire then, thou easily 
testimony against, such things as yet stand in’ seest which is of most weight with thee ; fora 
the way and hinder the joy of his salvation false weight, and false balance, and false judg- 
from them. | ment, is got up in the time of thy careless pro- 

“But thou that sittest in a dry formality, fession, and then the old Deceiver comes in, and 
without an inward travail upon thy spirit, tells thee thou seest no evil in it, or at least 
thou knowest neither of these things, but goest not so much as on the contrary side ; so that 
on in the dark, not knowing whither thou goest;|of two evils, it is wisdom to choose the least. 
and so in the length of time, thou being a And such like reasonings fill thy mind, till at 
stranger to the powerful working of truth in last, they will be strong, and thy understand- 
thyself, it grows to a question with thee, ing darkened, thou takest up a resolution to 
whether others do witness any such powerful hazard thy soul, and to part with thy dry with- 
working, yea or nay. For everything that ered testimony thou hast for a long time borne 


is not experimental, is liable to question ; 
as he that never saw knows not what seeing is, 
and he that never smelt anything, he knows 
not what smelling is. So he that through long 
continuance in this formal manner of going to 
meetings, continues still unacquainted with the 
power, will at last be easily made to question 
whether there be such a power or no; and in 
this state the dark power will work insensibly, 
and prevail upon thy spirit, and fit thee for his 
own purpose, and will minister a secret liberty 
into thy mind, and a looseness even as to the 
form itself by degrees, and so will prepare thee 
against a time of some sharp smart trial that 
will come to try thee, either in having some- 
thing, or parting with something, which may 
be had or parted with, if thou wilt turn thy 
back on truth. And when this time of trial 
comes upon thee, then the strength and advan- 
tage that the enemy hath gotten upon thee in 
the time of thy lukewarm, loose profession, is 


without life, and embraced the price that’s bid- 


den for it,as Esau and Judas did, and so sellest 
the truth which thou once followedest, and de- 
liverest (it as much as in thee lieth) into the 
hands of its enemy,to be mocked, and re- 
proached, and trampled upon. ‘This is the 
fruit and effect of a long carelessness and re- 


missness, which thou thoughtest once would 


never have come to this. And when the ser- 
vants of the Lord have declared what sad ef- 
fects such negligence would produce in time, 
thou hast been apt to bless thyself, and to 
reckon thou wouldst never run so far out, as 
publicly to bring reproach upon the way thou 
professedest. But alas! thou little knewest 
that thy soul’s enemy was all the while but pre- 
paring thee against the day of thy greatest 
trial, and as it were, unarming thee against the 
day of battle, that he might the more easily 
overcome thee: but nuw thou seest that thou 


——=— 


HISTORY OF A DESERTED SAILOR. 


On the morning of Saturday, the 5th of May, 
upwards of a century ago, a ship belonging to 
the Dutch squadron came in sight of the As- 
cension Island. Anchoring at some distance 
off shore, she put off a boat, which, under the 
efforts of an active crew, made rapidly for the 
Island. ‘The boat contained, besides the crew, 
an individual heavily manacled, and a guard. 
The prisoner, seated at the stern between the 
two soldiers who guarded him, sat with his 
head buried in his hands; but gave no further 
sign of emotion until he was disturbed from 
his position by the sound of the boat grinding 
on the white shore of Ascension: when, with 
an agonized look at his comrades, and at the 
vessel, he silently rose, and in company with 
his guard, left the boat and stepped on to the 
beach of his prison. A sailor's chest, some bed- 
ding, and sundry other articles, were taken 
from the boat; the prisoner’s chains were re- 
moved in silence, and the crew and guard re- 
embarked, leaving him alone on the beach; 
and nothing moved by his now frantic entrea- 
ties tothem to return and take him with them, 
they pulled hard to the ship, apparently anx- 
ious to take leave of a scene so painful. Ar- 
riving on board, the anchor was presently 
heaved, and all sail set, and the vessel stood 
out to sea, leaving the unhappy man sunk on 
the sand in the most abject despair. Before 
noon, she was out of sight; and in every di- 
rection nothing was visible but the blue and 
desolate waters tossing up their heads to the 
sky. ‘The nature of the crime which was vis- 
ited by this dreadful punishment we are not 
permitted to divulge ; but that it was of great 
heinousness may be gathered from his own 
confessions. Some mercy mingled with the 
sentence as was muanifestin numerous little ar- 
ticles which were left for him on the shore. 
Among these was a limited supply of provi- 
sions, consisting ofa little rice, onions, peas, and 
meal. He had also a cask of water, two buck- 


ets, an old frying pan, a fowling piece but no 


ammunition. Some paper, a Bible, a few 
clothes, and some unimportant sundries, com- 
pleted the list of his possessions. 

The island itself was of a nature so savage 
and repulsive, as was well calculated to im- 
press with horror and despair the stoutest heart 
condemned to so vast a dungeon. Being of 
volcanic origin, its surface was strewed with 
broken rocks, ashes, and pumice; here and 
there a little red soil, scorched and sterile, 
peeped from between masses of rock upon 
which the traces of fire yet existed. Its shores 
on one side were frightful to approach: hor- 
rid precipices of black lava seemed to fringe 
the island with mourning, and threaten intru- 
sion with death, wh‘le at their base were deep 
chasms, eaten out by the insatiable wave. Far- 
ther on, the wildest confusion of rocks, whose 


.art falleny when others being tried with the jagged summits added to the desolation of the 
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spot, was ocvasionally relieved by small 
patches of a glittering, naked beach, white like 
snow, composed of “fragile coral, and frailer 
shells ground to dust against the iron bulwarks 
of the island. The other side of the island 
was more hospitable, possessing a less frown- 
ing coast, a weed bay, and a tamer sea-shote. 
Inland, a few acres of plain stretched : away be- 
tween the gloomy hills; but even these were 
either wholly barren, or scantily covered with 
a weak growth of innutritious plants, such as 
grass, ferns, pursiain, a few thistles, anda con- 
volvulus. Not a shrub was there on the whole 
island; and the only spot refreshing to the eye 
wearied with long a glance at desolation, 
was a tall mountain called the Green Mountain, 
whose verdant sides gave the promise, which 
they did not fulfil in reality, of supplying 
something that might suppert the outcast 
during his stay there. ‘The spot was, on the 
whole, somewhat like a vast cinder, spotted 
here and there indeed with green, but other- 
wise as dry and burnt as if it had just been 
vomited from the depths of some vast volcano. 
Yet the place was the habitation of a legion of 
wild goats, and populous nations of rats and 
mice overscampered it ; and one or two tribes 
of melancholy insects awoke with its morning 
sun, and went to sleep at an early hour in the 
afternoon. Its shores, fierce looking though 
they were, were more lively : flocks of ‘*boo- 
bies’ strutted along its glittering sands in all 
the impertinent independence consequent upon 
unacquaintance with mankind; a vast turtle 
or two, six or seven hundred pounders, now 
and then crawled from the blue waters, and 
after taking a short walk for the benefit of 
their health, crawled in again, walking over 
possibly hundreds of enraged crabs on their 
way back ; and the waters themselves were 
livelier still, for they abounded in old 
wives, and rock-eod. The extreme length of 
the island was a little more than seven miles, 
its extreme breadth about six, and its general 
form was oval. 

Such were the miserable and most unprom- 
ising circumstances under which this unhappy 
man was left to take his chance of perishing 
utterly, or the more remote one of being dis- 
covered and rescued by some passing vessel. 
As his journal which he regularly kept from 
the first day of his landing, has been preserved, 
we are able to proceed with the rest of his his- 
tory. After recovering in some measure from 


so 


eels, 


the shock of being left ‘alone, and after watch-| 


ing with an aching heart the ship’s snowy top- 
saii sinking beneath the waves of the horizon, 
he addressed himself to his first labour, which 
was the construction of a tent. The spot he 
selected for its sight was sufficiently gloomy, 
for it was beneath one of the dismal overhang- 
ing black rocks of which mention hes been 
made; but it assisted to cover his tent from 
the weather, and it was close to the beach 
upon which he, and all he possessed, had been 
left. By the close of the first Jong and weary 
day, a temporary tent was raised, into which 
he brought his chest, bedding, and all his other 
chattels ; and here, heavy and sick of heart, he 
spent the first night. Rising early the follow- 
ing morning , after partaking of his lonely meal, 
he set forth to explore the Island. It was the 
Sabbath, and around was more than the still-| 
ness of that sacred day—it was the silence of | 
the grave. No ‘church-going bell,’ no faint 
notes of a village hymn, no quiet tumult of a 
departing congregation, came to the outcasts) 


and he himself was alone unquiet amid sur- 
rounding quietude. He searched in vain for 
some green thing which might promise food ; 
he then returned to his te nt, and, to beguile the 
dull hours, set al in its 
arrangements ; he covered it with a tar- 
paulin, which he fastened down with stones, 
thus securing himself from rain. ‘Towards 
evening, the solitude of the beach was broken 
by bustling flocks of boobies ; on approaching 
them he f ound them so tame, as to permit him 
easily to seize several, which he afterwards 
killed, skinned, and salted, laying them in the 
sun to dry. His eyes were ceaselessly directed 
to the horizon; but viewed from whatever emi- 
nence, it revealed nothing but the same hope- 
less, unbroken blue line. Hoping it might 
catch the notice of some distant which 
might escape his eyes while searching for food, 
he made a white flag witha portion of his 
linen; and fastening it to his almost useless 
fowling piece, he planted it in the inost con- 
spicuous position he could descry. Saunter- 
ing afterwards along the beach, he had the 
good fortune to overtake a fine turtle, which he 
killed by beating it on the head; and this sup- 
plied him with provision for a little time. As 
the terrors of his lonely situation grew upon 
him, he began to fear lest the threatening over- 
hanging rock, under which he had placed his 
tent should suddenly fall and overwhelm him: 
he therefore moved his dwelling to a less alarm- 
ing position. He was by this time in a very 
miserable and disconsolate state of mind, often, 
after a long day’s fruitless search for water and 
food; returning home with torn feet and an 
achme heart, he would pray, with one of old, 
that he might die. But he would by no means 
be accessory to his own death, as, in the con- 
stancy of hope, he still looked to his signal be- 
ing seen, and himself delivered out of that ‘ ter- 
rible place. ” Conceiving it singular that he had 
inet with as yet no beasts upon the Island, he 
searched carefully for footmarks on the beach 
and inland ; but without success; the unbro- 
ken surface declared to him, again and again, 
that he was alone. ‘The contents of his water 
cask also daily reminded him that, unless he 
shortly succeeded in finding water, the most 
terrible fate awaited him. On one of his ex- 
cursions he met with alittle purslain, which he 
boiled with the boobies, and thus made a tol- 
erably palatable dish for one in his condition. 
The few other herbs which that niggard desert 
afforded he was afraid to eat, nor were they 
sufliciently inviting to induce him to make the 
attempt. Every day saw him now 
and 
seeking for water; and every day saw him re- 
turn in the evening almost fainting, and 
an empty vessel. His supplies of foad also grew 
short; boobies became scarce—turtie were not 
seen. He then used to boil a little rice ina 
litle water, of which he made most of his 
meals. Many, many times, and with a strug- 
gle in his mind between hope and despair, 
were his eyes bent upon the lonely waters, 
butno ship appeared, It was fortunate that as 
yet his bodily health continued good. Thus 
were his days spent at this time: in the morn- 
ing, his spring of hope poured its assuaging wa- 
ters over his soul and he set forth fully expect- 
ing success of some sort; in the evening, those 
waters were cut off and he beguiled some of 
the tedium of the night by reading until his 
eyes were weary, and then as a diversion, he 


would set to mending his clothes. Finding no| 


out séme alterations 


] 
aiso 


vessel 


anxious | 
careworn leave his tent, bucket in hand, 


with | 


had with him. He therefore set some onions 
and peas in apatch of soil near his tent. Find- 
ing a number of nests of sea-fowl, many con- 
taining eggs, he plundered them, and made 
his principal food of their contents. He was 
for some time much.ata loss fora light at night; 
at length he hit upon the expedient of melting 
down some of the turtles fat; and thus, with a 
saucer for his lamp anda bit of rag for the 
wick, he had 4 tolerable light, which he used 
to keep burning allnight. ‘Thus passed a fort- 
night of his life in this great prison. 

All his search for water had proved unavail- 
ing, and he was under the — necessity of 
ds uily diminishing his stock, without the means 
or the prospect of being able to replenish it. 
He explored the island in a new direction, 
looking narrowly into every cri anny of the 
rock, and se sarching every spot cove red with a 
little fresher-lox king herbage thanthe yest; but 
no bubbling waters appeared. Bethinking 
him, then, of his- fishing tackle, he repaired to 
the rocks to try his fortune in a fresh direction ; 
he spent several hours in this employment in 
vain, which was somewhat remarkable, as the 
waters were unusually prolific of fish. Mean- 
while asad accident had occurred. Turning 
homewards, what was his surprise to find a 
dense volume of smoke rising up to the skies 
in the direction of his tent! Deeply alarmed, 
and dreading the worst, he flew with the ut- 
most speed to the spot: he found the presage 
too true : his tent was on fire! Elastily snatch- 
ing up his buckets, he ran to the sea; and thus, 
by considerable efforts, was enabled to 
quench the consuming element. It appears 
that the origin of the fire was attributable to 
his having carelessly left his tinder-box, with 
some lighted tinder in it, upon his quilt. By 
this c calamity he lost a shirt, a handkerchief, 
and apart of his quilt; and his Bible wss 
much singed. Yet he felt thankful to God 
for what he had saved. He then knelt down, 
and earnestly entreated Ged to* give him the 
patience of holy Job’ under his accumulating 
sufferings. The spirit of his Journal this 


he 


- time is one that betokens a degree of humble 


acceptance of his punishment, severe as it was, 
and of patient submission tothe Supreme Will. 
Thus the month of May passed away—his pro- 
visions diminishing, his barrel of water failing, 
his hopes growing fainter, and the future full 
of the gloomiest anticipations, in consequence 
of the rapidly increasing heat of the weather. 
To be continued. 


————p 


From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT COLOURED LIGHTS 
UPON PLANTS. 
Mr. Eprror.—I take the following article 
from the Scientific American—an excellent 


/paper published in the city of New York. 


«“ The warmth of the sun has comparatively 
little to do with the specific action of his rays 
on the chemical functions of the plant, which 
is illustrated by the experiments of Mr. 
Hunt of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, on the effect of the rays of light of 
different colours on the growing plant. He 
sowed cress seed, and exposed different por- 
tions of the soil in which the seeds were ger- 
minating, tothe action of the red, yellow, green, 
and blue rays, which were transmitted by equal 
thicknesses of solutions of these different co- 
lours. ‘After ten days, there was, under the 
blue fluid, a crop of cress of as bright a green, 


ear—the wind was asleep, the waters were at|promise of native esculents, he thought to in-|as any which grew in full light, and far more 


peace ; 


but in his heart there was no peace, |crease his stock by planting a few of those he| ‘abundant. 


The crop was scanty under the 
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green fluid, and of a pale green unhealthy to try these experiments, and give the results 
colour. U nder the yellow solution only two to the public. IL have no doubt of their success. 
or three plants appeared, but less pale than Cc 
those under the green; while beneath the red 
a few more plants came up than under the yel- 
low, though they were also of an unhealthy 
colour. The red and blue colours being now; Said a friend to us last evening--‘I never 
mutually transferred, the crop formerly be-, saw but one man in my life, who acknowledged 
neath the blue ina few days appeared blis ghted, he had quite as much money as he knew how 
while on the patch previously exposed to the to dispose of. I had called at his house one 
red, some additional plants sprang up.’ day, when a gentleman present urged him to 
« Besides the rays of heat and of light, the a scheme from which he might realize a great 
contains what have been called profit. ‘ You are right,” said he “ as regards 
chemical rays, not distinguishable to our senses, the probable success _of the speculation, but I 
but capable of being recognized by the chemi- shall not embark in it; I have too much money 
cal effects they produce. These rays appear now. 
todiffer in kind, as the raysof different coloured) ‘This very uncommon remark struck me most 
lights do. It is to the action of these chemical forcibly ; and after the gentleman retired, | 
rays on the leaf, associated with the blue light;asked Mr. P. to explain. *‘ Yes,’ said 
on the solar beam, that the chemical influence|reply, ‘1 would not cross the street to gain 
of the sun on the growth of the plant is to be|thousands: I should be a happier man if my 
ascribed, by the decomposition of the carbonic! income were less. I am old, and in a year or 
acid absorbed from the air by the leaf of the two whatever I possess will avail me nought— 
plant on the interior of the leaf, the retention|my daughters are dead, and | have three sons 
of the carbon, and the rejection or omission ofjupon whom I looked with a father’s pride. 
the oxygen contained in the carbonic acid of the,‘ My own education had been ne elected, my 
plant, which is returned to the atmosphere, fortune was gained by honest labor and careful! 
which carbon retained, uniting with the ele-|economy [ had no time for study, but I re- 
ments of water—hydrogen or oxygen, absorbed solved th at my sons should have every advan- 
at the same time by the roots, give rise to and|tage. Each had the opportunity of gaining a 
furnish the elements for the woody, cellular, fine classical education, and then I give them 
fibre, and for which cause it is that ‘if light be|the choice of a profession. ‘lhe eldest would 
excluded, vegetation never produces a leaf or a, be a physician ; the second chose the law ; the 
stock.’ ithird resolved to follow my 
The decomposition of the carbonic acid con- chant. 
tained in the atmosphere, and the emission of my sons, and hoped that one day I might see 
oxygen gas from plants, is determined by the them distinguished, or at least useful to their 
solar light, pure oxygen gas is, therefore, sep- fellow men. I had spared no expense in their 
arated by the action of light, and the operation training ; they had never wanted money, for | 
is stronger as the light is more vivid. By this' gave each of them a liberal allowance. Never 
continued emission of vital air the Almighty had men fairer prospects of becoming honored 
thus incessantly purifies the air, and repairsthe and respected ; but look at the result. The 
loss of oxygen occasioned by respirati on, com- physician has no patient—-the iawyer not a 
bustion, fermentation, putrefaction and numer- client, and the merchant is above visiting his 
ous other processes which have a tendency to|counting house. In vain I urge them to be 
contaminate this fluid, so essential to the vigor more industrious. Whatis the reply ? “There’s 
and comfort of animal life; sothatinthis way, no use in it, father-—-we never shall want 
vy the agency of light, a due equilibrium is;money, we know you have enough for all.’ 
always maintained between the constituent) So look at my disappointment. Instead of being 
parts of the atmosphere.” ‘active, energetic members of society, my sons 
It will be seen by the above account, that are but idlers, men of fashion and display. 
the blue rays contribute very greatly to the True they have but few vices, perhaps not so 
crowth of plants. This is demonstrated by|many as their associates ; they have never done 
numerous and definite and well authenticated anything to bring disgrace upon my name— 
experiments. Judging from these results, if|but I had expected them to add to the little 
we place such plants as we desire to cultivate,!reputation I may have gained. It is not the 
under glass—as in hot houses, &c.,—under money that J. care for; as my sons say, I have 
such glasses as have a biue tinge, we may enough forall. But let the physician attend 
propagate them more rapidly, certainly, and the poor and the lawyer see that justice is done 
more productively, than in the usual manner, to those who have not the means of paying the 
H t-houses, &ce., ought therefore to be olazed enormous fees now required by the members 
with blue glass, or else with glass that has of the bar. The merchant may not need the 
been painted blue. If the glass is painted blue,’ reward of his labors, but there are a thousand 
care should be taken that the coat of paint, benevolent institutions to the support of which 
should not be so thick as to entirely exclude it would be a pleasure for me to see him con- 
the rays of light. A slight coat of ve ‘ry dark tribute. ‘They w ould at least be useful, each 
blue paint on the common hot-house glass, will, in his vocation, to those around them; now sel- 
in all probability, be sufficient. fish amusement is their only aim. This is the 
The use of blue olass, or common glass, burthen upon my heart, and this is the reason 
painted blue, will, if used with good taste, add of my remark you listened to. Had they been 
materially to the beauty of a building in which obliged to struggle against difficulties to gain 
exotic plants are cultivated, as many varieties their , and were they now depen- 
of blue are admired by most persons. 


HEMICO. 
—— > 


TOO MUCH MONEY. 


sun- -beam 


he iI 


‘ootsteps as a mer- 


professi ms 


dent upon their own exertions for support, my 
A thin dark blue curtain arranged between sons w ould have gained honor to themse lves 

flower plants and the direct rays of the sun, and me. 

This is the experience of many a wealthy 

This could oe be done parent, though all do not grieve at the re sult. 

in parlour win- [t has almost passed into a prov erb, 

dows, &c. | recommend our Geateis aud others nothing can be expected of rich men’s 


would perhaps have a favourable effect on 
their growth. 


where the plants are grown that 


, 
sons ; 


}you is fitted to succeed ? 


This was very well—I was proud of 


and in looking about us at the di 
men of our own day, how { 
have been nursed into grea 
The farmer’s son studies at intervals, 
from active labor, he gains the rudi 
thorough education from well thumbed books 
which he cons over by the f floating 
the winter’s fire the misty light of 
dawn. His task is rendered doub 
he without and 
must solve the most difficult problems, and un- 
ravel the most intricate truths, simply by h 


ting uishe d 
ew do we find who 
tness. 

snatched 


ments of a 


flames of 
the 
ly hard, in- 


or oTray 


. : 
asmuch as is an instructor, 


own persevering efforts. At le noth his task 
is In a measure accoinplished, the first step is 
gained ; but a new difficulty arises. He is 
without means, and must serve a long and tire- 
some apprenticeship as a teacher, a clerk, or 
often the two combined, ere he can save 


enough to enable him to enter c 
Three or four years of close study, with the 
most rigid economy, brings him to the thres- 
hold of active life, and should he choose a pro- 
fession, the same scenes must be in part 
acted ere his object is accomplished. 
Mark well the contrast. Which man think 
Surely, not he wt 


lege. 


en- 


wid 
has been cradled in luxury, and bribed along 
the path of knowledge ? No, rather would we 
trust the self-made man who has already o’er- 
mastered difficulties under which one less re- 
solved would have fallen; and though the 
one may be favored by position, connections 
and ample means, it is more than probable that 
the other will look back upon him whom he 
has far outstripped in the race of life.—Netl’s 
Gazetle. 
ele 
DANGERS AND PRIVATIONS OF & 
WHALEMAN’S LIFE. 


How little, comparatively, we think of them 
here at Nantucket--either those of us who g 


O 
to sea, or those who live on shore. Strangers 
who come among us naturally like to talk with 
our seafaring men, and when they have heard 


a few of the thous: ind thrilling stories of danger 
and hardsHfips, which the experience every 
one of our * ole 1 salts’’ can furnish, sal learned 
something of the length of the voyages, the 
privations of those engaged in them, and the 
great uncertainty after all in a pecuniary point 
of view of the result, they never fail to be filled 
with astonishment that people can be found to 


ol 


C rf 


officer and man our ships. At home a few 
months, say they, and the *n cone from three to 
five years: the best part of life spent thousands 


of miles away from ow. ane friends; con- 
stantly expos sed to storms, hipw reck, and sto- 


ven buats; it is wonderful di your men do 


not shrink frém such a business, that your 
women do not rise in rebellion against its far- 
ther prosecution. 

The calmness, we are half inclined to say 


the indifference, with which all these dangers 
and privations are re carded here at Nantucket, 
proves the almost un! bounded power of habit. 
There is not one of ns who has not heard so 
many thrilling stories of adventure, that they 
now serve as rather a grateful source of excite- 
ment; and we have become accustomed to 
look upon these long voyages as matters of 
course, not very comfort: able perhaps, but to be 
endured of necessity. We would rather have 
them shorter, but as that cannot be, and as peo- 
ple must go to sea, the less thinking there is 
about so unpleasant a subject the better. We 
suppose our Nantucket wives are as affec- 
tionate as their continental but they 


have grown up, knowing that they would be 


SISlLeETS ; 
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very likely to marry whalemen, and that ifthey have noticed that such are not generally very which the case admitted of. 
did, they would have to spend the best part of anxious to lay aside the harpoon. 
their days in a sort of widowhood. We have always been surprised that more 
Their e fucation and early associations have SeTious and fatal accidents do not occur in the 5 
all prepared them for such a manner of life, whaling fleet. After listening lor an hour to increased pauperism in that country, and that 
and now that they have entered into it, its dis- the tales of perilous adventure W hich the expe- the efforts, under similar motives, to destroy 
advantages appear to them neither more nor rience ol every ship captain can furnish, one is 
less than matters of course—as much so as the inclined to wonder that accidents and violent ' ; e 
headache or a badcold. But habit cannot do deaths are not the rule rather than the excep- that trade, is now generally admitted. Finan- 
everything : nature will sometimes make itself tions: that any one who make whaling their cial schemes, missionary enterprises, South 
heard. he Nantucket wife, notwithstanding, business, finally die in peace and at a good old Sea speculations—indeed, a host of rational 
the long-life discipline to which she has been age at home. Yet, in fact, but few lives are 
subjected, passes many, very many, intensely lost on board our ships—nor near so many tiie an ro wid 
anxious hours; she knows, from bitter experi- probably as in the coasting and foreign mer- oe given, we will not re’y upon evidence of 
ence, what it isto have the heart flutter and chant service. Ourseamen think nothing of this character, presuming that a less ex- 
ache. How unquiet she is when a ship is sig- those dangers, the bare narrative of which al- ceptionable ground of judgment will be found 
nalized. ‘There will be news from the cruising Most frightens a landsman; they fairly laugh 


cround. Will she hear from her absent hus- at them ;—and, complain as they may of their, |, i : 
band? If so, will the tidings be sad or joylul ? lot, the dangers incident to it never enter the this it will be perceived, that with nations, 


That the poor 
laws of England (which were doubtless en- 


acted from humane motives by wise men) have 


the slave trade have increased the horrors of 


delusions could be adduced, but, for reasons be 


in the general history of mankind. From 


; » been fortunate. or have the chances catalogue of their objections. —Nantucket In-\as with individuals, increase in intellectual 
as he been fortunate, or : : 
gone against him! Will she have a letter to quirer, power, as evidenced by advancement in 
add to the few already received since he left SE 
‘ > real ith ahati »Tes * * WT 9 7 a ‘nm "sy 70 
home and to be read with unabating interes, F RTE NDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
a hundred times, after every word of it has been : eo ) 
learned by heart? Is her husband sick, or, py]. ADELPHIA. FOURTH MONTH 15. 1848. by a corresponding increase of moral recti- 
terrible even to think of, has some storm or tude and humane feeling. 
accident taken him away forever? Dreadful 
is her supense. None but a whaleman’s wife 
can know half its agony. ae of ah ae | | 

Word comes that the particular ship is to that af a approve nt - they may interest /easy to perceive that neither the wisdom of 
cruise a short time, and then return home. themselves in extending its subscription list.|/the Greeks, nor the refinement of the Romans, 
She may be here to-morrow, and may not re- eae 
turn for months. ‘The wives of those on board On tHe Uncertainty or Reason as a 
now live in a constant flutter. Every time the) \jop41 Guipr.—We 
ensign is displayed from the signal mast, their 
hearts almost choke them. Every knock at 

. F > > ols 3 » Views " Frie » 3 fa > Da d ; 
the door is that of a messenger of the glad tithe views of Friends in reference to Reason) were made to toil, and gladiators to butcher 
dings; every footstep is that of the long-absent' and Revelation as guides to Religious Truth; 
and long-looked for one. 

The husband is at length at home ; the first 
joyful greeting has been given, and the wife’s ; ; 
cup of happiness, for the moient, is almost) t© Reason as.a moral guide, and to show that 
running over. The past is forgotten, and of it cannot be relied on in questions which 
the future she will not allow herself to think. involve the general welfare of mankind : Foi 3 a 
But alas! the future soon becomes the present.! That possessed by their inhabitants, give sad 
The ship is again ready for sea, and the com-| . pmo 
panionship, yet only a few months old, is to be confer humane feeling, or insure moral purity, 


the arts, sciences, and literature, (or what is 


called refinement) has not been accompanied 





Copies of the Intelligencer will be sent.oc- The testimony of ancient times is perhaps 


casionally to friends who do not subscribe,'too remote to have its due weight, but it is 


served to protect them from the grossest sen- 


sualities and the most flagrant cruelties—to 


attempted in our last | deride weakness, and turn human suflering 


number to state briefly what we believe to be|;, sport, were national characteristics ; slaves 
< 9 li i : SS, Sit 


each other for the amusement of men and wo- 


and we now purpose, in the same brief man-| men jn Rome, when it claimed to be the em- 


ner, to throw out some suggestions in regard porium of intellectual knowledge ; the reve- 


lations of Herculaneum and Pompeii, while 
they surprise us with the extent of knowledge 


mere intellectual power does not testimony to the shameless character of 


followed by aseparation which may run through’ has been too commonly observed in the lead- 
more than four years. What must be the wife’s 
feelings when the time has come for the last 
farewell words to be spoken? We certainly P™™ ; FS, times—that those which claim the most re- 
shall not undertake to describe them. it might seem sufficient for our purpose sim- finement and intellectual power, are the 
Yet, with all these drawbacks, the Nantuck-/ ply to refer to the private experience of each| 
et wives are reasonably happy; for they are individual, and to ask how far the most 
so accustomed to their singular mode of life 
that their cheerfulness rarely fails to maintain 
itself, except when subjected to the pressure of 
such circumstances as those to which we have al-| If influenced only by reason, who of us can 
luded. Then, there isa bright side to the picture, tell, while oiving alnis to an applicant for aid, 
all the brighter for the depth of the darkness : 
to which it stands opposed. None know, as!., aoa 
whalemen’s wives do, the fulness of joy which his necessities? And how often have the 
the return of the absent is capable of giving ;)most anxiously secured plans for guarding 
none but they, what a messenger Of happiness\the interests of offspring proved the very! 
an old and carelessly written letter may be. . 
Our boys are almost all of them desirous : 
engaging in the whale fishery, and those of our| Werte led astray. But the difficulty in regard 
young and middle aged men who have entered | to these cases, as well as those where asso- 
into the business are, we think, rather fond of ciations are formed for benevolent ends, is 
it. ‘True, they sometimes complain of the 
hardships which they have to encounter, but), ; nce. 
then everybody is more or less inclined to find easily determine the real ground of action ;| eS 
fault with his particular occupation. |that is, whether those concerned in them con-| OSTEOLOGY. 
The parting from friends is unpleasant; the 
length of the voyages felt to be a great evil; 
but there is an excitement attending the busi-| ; 
ness, which rarely fails to over-balance all S°UTCe; and, if actuated only by Reason, 


their sensuality. It is scarcely necessary to 
allude to the social and moral condition of 


ing intellectual lights of all ages to need)the masses in the large cities of modern 


proof. In addition to what we see in others, | 


lowest in the scale is generally admitted. 


: ; 3 | What, then, is the inference? Is Reason, 
enn =" pen ener tay re \the sublime gift of the Creator, a curse in- 
sulted as compared with our calculations. | stead of blessing!  Weanewer no. These 
‘is a harmony in the laws of the Divine Being, 
Race ee and every agency has its appropriate sphere 
whether we are administering to his vices-or of action. That-et Reason unaided, is to 
take cognizance of the physical. world— 
beyond this her steps are faltering and her 
sight uncertain, but asthe handmaid of revela- 
tion she is capable of leading us forward 
through the pathway of Truth into regions of 


beauty and usefulness, which remain unknown 


of] Source of their ruin—the snare by which they 


sito those who have not submitted to this 
that however complete the failure, we cannot piyine guida 


sulted their rational powers on/y, or were in-| Ata meeting of the clase receiving lessons in Human 


fluenced at the same time from a higher Ostcology, from George Truman, Leld Third mo. 29th, 
it was on motion 
Resolved, That the thanks of the class be presented to 


these drawbacks, in the estimation of a whale-| whether the course pursued would be QC-| our friend, for the kind and efficient manner in which he 
man who has been reasonably successful. We 


' knowledged by enquirers as the most ratonal ‘has instructed us. 





OO 


; 
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Resolved, That we consider the plan which he has 
pursued, admirably calculated to impart, pleasantly and 
speedily, a thorough knowledge of the names, places, and 
office, of the various parts of the Human bony structure. 

Resolved, That we hear with pleasure, of his intention 
to publish a work comprising these lessons; and we cor- 
dially recommend it to the attention of the public, espe- 
cially to those engaged in the education of youth. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in two 
or more papers in this city. 


Isaac Bonn, Chairman. 
SS 
Dirn—On the 31st ult. at his residence in Quaker- 
town, N. J.. Wittram Cuirrron, in the 8ist year of 
his age, a highly esteemed member of the Seciety of 
Friends. 


Items of Intelligence. 

The papers of the past week publish an Appeal on 
behalf of the Philadelphia Emigrants’ Friend Society. 

This institution has been founded within a few weeks 
past upon the plan of the Society in New York. Its 
object is to disseminate correct information of the real 
condition of this country, and the prospects it furnishes 
for emigrants;—to prevent the frauds and impositions 
practised upon them; and to provide for those arriving 
at our port suitable and permanent situations as farmers 
or labourers. 

The plan contemplated by the Society is to select a 
suitable lot in the neighbourhood of the city, and erect 
thereon temporary accommodations for emigrants, until 


permanent situations can be procured, and in the mean | 


time furnish them with employment which will contri. 
bute towards their support. It is estimated that the cost 
of these arrangements will not exceed $2000; which it 
is proposed to raise by private contributions. Joseph 
R. Chandler is President, and D. R. Thomason Secretary 
of the Society. 


President Polk has submitted to Congress the docu- 
ments which have been forwarded by Richard Rush, 
Minister of the U.S. at Paris, by which it appears that 
the new order of things in the French Government has 


been sanctioned by the American Minister in the absence 


of instructions from this Government. 


' 
During the past week two steamers have arrived at 


New York bringing intelligence from Europe two weeks 
later. The political afairs of Europe appear to have 
been generally unsettled by the revolution in France. 

A republic seems to be fully established in France.— 
We give the intelligence as we find it in the public 
papers. In Ireland there is much excitement. 
ster meeting was held in Dublin on the 20th ult., which 
was looked forward to with apprehension. 


A mon- 


In France all was quiet. The Provisional Government 


was organizing a large force supposed for the invasion of 


Austria. 
A revolution had broken out in Vienna, but only 
twenty lives were lost. The Ewperor granted everything 


which the people demanded,and the conclusion of it was 


that he was carried through the streets, in procession, on 
his throne. 

The Prussian revolution was successfully put down by 
the government. 


{came impatient, entered the Chamber and an emeufe was before known. 


| 
ceased. 


It is said to have been got up by a 17th inst., and are of the most gratifying description. 


A “peasant war” has broken out and is spreading over apprehension of a general war. There no longer exists 
Prussia. a potent despotism ready to crush France as a dangerous 

Vienna has followed the example of Paris, and Met- example to neighboring States All nations are revolu- 
ternich, like Guizot, has fled from the storm. He has tionizing, and sympathy has taken the place of fear, and 
fled, but the Emperor, morediscreet than Louis Philippe, | hale free states, with kindred institutions, can no doubt 
remained, the popular monarch of a popular movement. quarrel as well as despotisms, but the chances are that 
Chis great event, more important than the French revo. the peace is now likely to endure for some years. 
lution, took place on the 13th. The people, guided by ‘The reports received from the manufacturing districts 
the heads of the learned bodies, presented a memorial of England and Scotland are most gloomy. ‘Trade in all 
demanding from the government the liberty of the press departments has again become dull, without any imme- 
and other organic reforms. ‘The council was sitting, but diate prospect of improvement. At Manchester both 
being unable to give a prompt reply, the deputation be-| manufactured goods and yarns are offered at prices never 
Still it is exceedingly difficult, notwith- 
the result. ‘The soldiers fired on the people, several lives Standing, to effect sales to any extent. The short time 
were lost, but in the midst of the tumult the council de-| system is again extending, and it is painful to know that 
manded the dismissal of Metternich. “I have resigned,” | hundreds of operatives continue without employment. 
said he, entering the Chamber at the moment. The re- 
ply was a doubtful compliment—* you have saved your Se et er ne ee ae 

‘s 3 

country. | WOMEN IN THE COAL MINES OF SCOTLAND. 

Insurrection rn Lomnarnvy—Fieutine 1x Mitayn 
—Fi.ient or rut Vicrrnor—Appication or Tat Kine 
or Bavanta.—The electric telegraph announces that the 
people of Lombardy, having no faith in the promises of 
the Emperor, have revolted at Milan. 


The following sketch is quoted in the North 
British Review from a work by Robert Bald 
The fighting wes published in 1808. The remarks which follow 
going on between the people and the military when the are the language of the Reviewer. 
accounts left. ‘The citizens had raised numerous bar- 
icades. The Viceroy had fled. Bybanow and Brescia 
had also revolted. 

From Panis.—The financial measures of M. Garnier 
Pages have been all generally approved, and none more 


“In those collieries, were this mode is in 
practice, the collier leaves his house for the pit 
about eleven o'clock at night, (attended by his 
se thie. tele Sask denne, teeth publ maren, euler ea if he has any sufficiently old,) when the 
serveillance of the State, with the view of warranting the "@S! of mankind are retiring to rest. ‘Their 
receipts to be negotiable for the specified value of the first work is to prepare coals, by hewing them 
deposite in wares. down from the wal!. In about three hours af- 

The Express announces the abdication of the King of ter, his wife, (attended by her daughters, if she 
Bavaria. ‘There had been a fatal tumult at Munich. , 
The students and tradesmen joined the police. 

The monster meeting in Dublin came off without dis- 


has any sufficiently grown,) sets out for the pit, 
having previously wrapped her infant child in 
turbance. An address to France was adopted. a blanket, and left it to the oe of an old wo- 
petition to the Queen for the repeal of the Union. man, who, for a small gratuity, keeps three or 
The next day Messrs. Bryan, Meager and Mitchell four small children ata time, and, who, in their 
were arrested for sedition, and put under heavy bonds mothers’ absence, feeds them with ale or whis- 
t rialon the 13 ¢ il. ireate >me as bee . . Wr 
or trialon the 13th of Apri Great excitement has been key, mixed with water. The children who are 


caused in Dublin on account of the arrest. litt] = | , _ 
Scotland is growing more quiet. Tho riots have * ae ae Sevanees Ope left to the —_—'s 3 

England is quiet. A number of failures have neighbour ; and under such treatment, it is sur- 

prising that they ever grow up or thrive. 


“The mother, after haviug thus disposed of 


Also, a 


occurred on the continent. 
It is reported that the Provisional Government would 


buy up all the railroad lines and pay for themin 5 per her younger children, descends the pit with 
cent. rentes. 


The Recen Bank hes suspended. her older daughters, where each, having a bas- 
A permanent guard has been offered to the Rothschilds’ ket of a suitable form, lays it down, and into it 
for their banking house, but was declined. the large coals are rolled; and such is the 
Business continues stagnant. weight carried, that it takes two men to lift the 
Ifthe Poles rise France will interfere. burden upon their backs: the girls are loaded 
Allthe Russian and English workmen have been or- according to their strength. ‘The mother sets 


dered out of France. : : : 
 c. Republic has been proclaimed at Cracow, and four out first, carry mg e lighte d candle in her teeth; 


hundred political prisoners released. Fifteen thousand the girls follow ; and in this manner they pro- 
insurgents were under arms. ceed to the pit-bottom, and with weary steps 
| Republican principles are constantly advancing in Ger-| and slow, ascend the stairs, halting occasionally 
many, Denmark and Holland. — ; ito draw breath, till they arrive at the hill or 
| A new Cabinet has been appointed in Austria. — pit-top, where the coals are laid down for sale; 
Great military preparations are making in Russia, but ead m this manner they go for cight ry 
no outbreaks have as vet occurred. + Ss manner they go for elgnt or ten 
An outbreak has taken place in Sardinia. hours almost without resting. Itis no un- 
| A constitution has been published by the Pope. common thing to see them, when ascending the 
A successful insurrection broke out in Milan and Lom- pit, weeping most bitterly from the excessive 
bardy. The Austrian troops were entirely defeated. severity of the labour; but the instant they 
Spain remains quiet es well as Portugal. have lain down their burden on the hill, they 


Great distress prevails in commercial classes, through- . aide d dam 
lout the whole continent. resume their cheerfulness and return down the 


| Letters from Vienna have reached Liverpool to the pit singing. 
“The execution of work performed by a 


mob. The troops fired on the people and many were Hungary has been granted a ministry of her own, and stout woman in this way is beyond conception. 


killed. 


Hungary has declared its independence of Austria, and 


has proclaimed a republic. 


A change of ministry has taken place at Munich.— 


The insurrection at Wurtemburg is spreading. 
It is rumored that the Emperor of Russia is dead. 


A legion of Polish Refugees has been organized at 


Paris. 


The Bank of France has suspended. Local banks been granted, has not, in any way, been resorted to. 
had been established, but failed to relieve the pressure.— | 


A great number of heavy failures had taken place. 


France has been generally recognized by the European enthusiasm. His Majesty, Frederick William, has pub-| 


governments. 


all cause of danger as regarded that part of the empire For instance, we have seen a woman, during 
would seem to be removed. ‘The whole country would 7 


seem to be in a state of great enthusiasm, and the steady the space ol oe above mentioned, take —s 
confidence and practical good sense of the people have load of at least 170 Ibs. avoirdupois, travel with 
been shown to a remarkable extent in the uninterrupted this 150 yards up the slope of the coal below 
\fulfilment of their mercantile and monetary obligations. ground, ascend a pit by stairs 117 feet, and 
All payments, it is said, are made most puncetually, and travel upon the hill 20 yards more to where 
the privilege to defer them for fourteen days, which had the coals are laid down. All this she will per- 


All was quiet at Berlin on the 22d. The concessions form no less than twenty-four times as a day’s 


| granted by the King had been received with universal work. 
“The amount of work performed is as fol- 
lished a decree granting a general amnesty for political ows: 


The Provisional Government has issued a proclama- offences and misdemeanors against the late laws which Travelling up the slope of the coal, load- 


tion in regard to elections. It promises peace, quiet and regulated the press. Another decree calling on Camp- 


good government. 


The King of Prussia has called a meeting of the Con- the new Ministry. 


federation to consider French affairs, &c. 


150 yds. 


hausen, the celebrated liberal deputy, to become one of . ~ me . i : < 
aes “ Returning with the empty basket,. 150 
The movement in Germany relieves Europe from the Ascending the pit, loaded, . , 39 
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Descending withtheempty basket,. 39 
Travelling on the hill, loaded, - 20 
Returning with the empty basket . 20 


home and attend to their domestic duties. But 
at several collieries in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, the practice of employing females 


taken off entire, and the legs and neck being 
tied round it, is filled with tightly-rammed earth 
through a hole in the back, while suspended 


“ These distances multipled by the number as bearers was in full force until the passage of between posts. When dried to a state of parch- 


of times the journey is performed, give the fol- 
lowing result :— 
Travelled in a horizontal direction 

above and below ground, loaded, 4080 yds. 
Travelled withthe empty basket, . 4080 
Ascent of the stair, loaded, - 936 
Descent with the empty basket, . 936 


10,032 





Of which the loaded distance is 
And the unloaded, . ‘ , 5016 

“Those who are versed in the effective) 
strength of men, will be able to calculate how 
many yards of horizontal distance are equal to 
the perpendicular ascent. It is presumed the 
proportion would be comparatively great, when 
we consider that the weight of the body must 
be added to the weight carried. 

“In those pits which are so deep as to pre-| 
vent the women from carrying the coals to the 
hill, the distance from which they bring the) 
coals to the pit-bottom may be stated at 280 
yards. 

“This journey they will perform thirty 
times with the weight above mentioned, in the 
space of ten hours,so that the journey per- 
formed each day is as follows :— 
Journey when loaded, ._. 
Ditto with the empty basket, . 


. 8400 yds. 
. 8400 


16,000 
Perpendicular ascent of the slope of 

the coal, J , : ‘ . 700 

“From the view of the work performed by 
bearers in Scotland, some idea may be formed 
of the slavery and severity of the toil, particu-| 
larly when it is considered that they are en- 
tered to this work when seven years of age, 
and frequently continued till they are upwards 
of fifty or even sixty years of age. 

« The total quantity of coals thus carried by 
women in one year must be very great, as the 
quantity in one small county alone amounted 
a few years agoto no less than 100,000 tons.”’ 

This extract presents no overdrawn picture, 
no exaggerated statement. In some respects, 
indeed, it falls short of what a coal-bearer’s 
work was within the last ten years. It is ut- 
terly impossible for language to convey toa 
stranger anything like an adequate idea of the 
immense toil which those poor women had to 
undergo. It was reckoned nothing extraordi- 
nary at a Lothian colliery, where bearers, 
were employed, for a woman to carry 
on her back from 25 to 40 cwt. of coal- each 
day to a distance of three or four hundred 
yards, the greater part of the road not higher 


. 5016 yds.| 


Lord Ashley’s Act. It is certainly something 
very remarkable, that in the vicinity of the 
most polished city in the kingdom, and for the 
purpose of supplying it with an important ne- 
cessary of life, there should have been in exist- 
ence, until as it were yesterday, one the most 
offensive and disgusting systems of slavery that 
\ever disgraced a civilized country ! 


a 


PRESERVATION OF FOOD. 


Abridged from the Westminster Review. 


The preservation of food has at most periods 
been an object; but the usual processes of 
man have been, for the most part, little in ad- 
vance of the squirrels and other animals; less 
than those of the bees, which have an instinc- 
tive perception of the true principle, viz., the 
exclusion of air, which they accomplish by 
hermetically sealing up their honeyecells. In 
some cases this principle is aimed at, but in a 
clumsy way. Preserved provisions, as meat, 
fish, soup, and milk, are enclosed in herme- 
tically sealed tin cases, and rendered durable 
for years. The air in these cases is excluded 
by the agency of heat and a partial cooking. 
The expense of these methods prevents their 
being more than a Juxury. Potted meats are 
prepared with antiseptics, and the air is ex- 
cluded by a covering of melted fat. Green 
fruits and vegetables are enclosed in sealed 
bottles, from which the air has been driven out 
partially by heat. Meats, antiseptically treat- 
ed, are also preserved from the air by enclosing 
in a bladder or gut, in the form of sausages. 
Salted meat in brine is preserved partly anti- 
septically by the salt, and partly by immersion 
in the liquid brine. Smoked meats are pre- 
served, partly antiseptically by the empyreu- 
matic acid, and partly by the watery particles 
being driven off by heat, so that the mezt be- 
comes a kind of glue, and the air is excluded. 
Dry cakes of glue may be preserved any length 
of time; but if they be moistened to admit the 
air, they soon putrefy. ‘The charqui or jerked 
beef of Southern America is made into a glue 
by the heat of the sun, and thus assumes the 
character of cheese ; decomposing by mites in 
the same manner. Dried flesh of this kind, 
mixed with butter or fat, is the pemican of 
North Western America, from which air is 
thus excluded. Egyptian mummies have the 
air excluded by bandages. ‘There are various 
modes in which grain is preserved, some in- 
tentional, some accidental. What are called 
brewer's grains or spent malt, the cowkeepers 
in the neighbourhood of London seek to pre- 


serve by covering them over in pits. ‘The air 


d = f . (. . 
than 42 feet, and in some cases a considerable js not excluded, and therefore the method is 


portion of it covered with water. 

In the west of Scotland the employment of 
femaies under ground was dispensed with at 
an early period ; and as the result, Ayrshire 
has always had an extremely intelligent, indus- 
trious, and well doing class of colliers. After 
the publication of Mr. Bald’s book, great ef- 
forts were made at the collieries on the Firth 
of Forth to do without bearers altogether. 
Light railways or tram roads were introduced, 
along which the females dragged the coal, in- 
stead of carrying it on their backs. At most of 
these collieries, also, an important regulation 
was gradually put in force, which only required 
the services of unmarried women in the pits, 
the married ones being allowed to remain at 


inefficient. What is called nummy wheat has 
been preserved by the effectual exclusion of 
the air. In Spain, wheat is preserved in what 
is called Silos, 7. e. underground pits of pecu- 
liar soil, covered in with earth. Wheat thus 
treated lasts many years. The French armies 
were accustomed to hunt for these deposits for 
subsistence. A flat stone usually covered the 
opening ; and on its removal a quantity of de- 
leterious gas generally rushed out, sometimes 
killing the opener with asphyxia. In Canada 
West, hunters and Indians make deposits of 
corn and other things in artificial caverns called, 
Caches, chosen in dry spots, and covered over. 
In some of the internal parts of Spanish Ameri- 
ca, the common granary is the skin of an ox, 


ment, the earth is taken out, and the bloated 
bag, resembling a huge hippopotamus, is filled 
with grain, which is thus kept air and vermin 
proof, 

Three conditions are essential to the process 
of putrefaction ; viz. heat moisture, and still 
air. With wind, moisture is carried off; with 
cold, the decomposing process is checked, as 
may be seen by the carcases of animals that 
lie through the winter in snowy mountains, 
and dry up to glue. Without air, every thing 
is locked up and remains in statu quo; as rep- 
tiles have been buried for ages in blocks of 
stone or ancient trees, and then resumed their 
vital functions, unchanged by time. 

In direct opposition to these principles are 
the granaries of Great Britain and other coun- 
tries constructed. ‘Their site is generally the 
bank of a river, or the sea-side. They are 
built of many floors at a vast expense. ‘They 
are provided with many windows, each floor 
being the height of a man, yet not permitting 
more than twelve to fifteen inches depth of 
grain on each floor, for fear of heating, unless 
in the case of very old samples. Men are con- 
tinually employed to turn the grain over, to 
ventilate it, and clear out the vermin; and the 
weevil is naturalized in every crevice, as sure- 
ly as bugs in neglected London beds, or cock- 
roaches in West Indian sugar ships, It is the 
admission of air that permits this evil, that 
promotes germination, that permits the ex- 
istence of rats and mice. In the exclusion of 
air is to be found the remedy. ‘The practical- 
ization of this is neither difficult nor costly: on 
the contrary, close granaries might be construct- 
ed at far less proportional cost than the existing 
kind. ‘They might be made under ground as 
well as above ground, in many cases better. 
They might be constructed of cast iron, like 
gasometer tanks; or of brick and cement; or 
of brick and asphalte, like underground water- 
tanks. It is only required that they should be 
air-tight, and consequently water-tight. A 
single man-hole at the top, similar to a steam 
boiler, is all the opening required, with an air- 
tight cover. The air-pump has long ceased to 
be a philosophic toy, and has taken its place 
in the arts as a manufacturer’s tool; and no 
difficulty would exist as to that portion of the 
mechanism. Now, if we suppose a large cast- 
iron or brick cylinder sunk in the earth, the 
bottom being conical, and the top domed over; 
an air-pump adjusted for exhausting the air, 
and an Archimedean screw pump to discharge 
the grain, we have the whole apparatus com- 
plete. If we provide for wef grain, a water- 
pump may be added, astoaleaky ship. Sup- 
pose, now, a cargo of grain, partly germinating, 
and containing rats, mice, and weevils, to be 
shot into this reservoir, the cover put on and 
luted, and the air-pump at work, the germina- 
tion would instantly cease, and the inimal 
functions would be suspended. If it be ob- 
jected that they would revive with the admis- 
sion of the air, we answer, that the air need not 
be admitted, save to empty the reservoir. If 
it be contended that the reservoir may be leaky, 
we answer so may a ship; and if so, the air- 
pump must be set to work just as is the case 
with a water-pump ina leaky ship. 

The cost of an underground reservoir would 
possibly be more than one above ground, but 
it has the advantage of occupying space of 
otherwise little value. One obvious cheapness 
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of this improved granary over those now ex- of ai-exhausted reservoirs, may be thus sum- 


isting is, that the whole cubic contents may be 
filled, whereas, in the existing mode, not above 
one-fourth of the cubic contents can be render- 
ed available. But many existing structures 
might be rendered eligible. For example: 
the railway arches of the Eastern Counties, the 
Blackwell, and the Greenwich. In such cases 
the grain would be discharged into them from 
waggons on the line, in the mode used with 
coals. Reservoirs might be erected in farm 
yards, and the grain threshed out and carried 
from the harvest field direct, with the absolute 
certainty of preserving it any length of time 
that might be desired. Or, inasmuch as it is 
a certain thing that all farms must ultimately 
communicate with railways, by means of cheap 
horse-trains, or steam-sidings, in order to work 
to profit, it would be desirable that the granary 
should be erected ut some central railway sta- 
tion, where a steam mill would do the work of 


exhausting the air, discharging the grain by an! 
Archimedean screw when required, and grind- 


ing it into meal, 


The same arrangements that are good on 
land are also good at sea. Many cargoes of 
wheat have been abandoned owing to heat and 
germination on their passage. Rats, mice, and 
weevils, also, are very destructive. If the 
vessel were built of metal-lined, air-tight com- 
partments, the air might be exhausted by ihe 
pump; occasionally trying the pump to ensure 
against leaking; and thus even now, undried 
grain, might be carried and delivered across 
the sea undamaged: the vessel would be more 
safe by means of air-tight compartments, and 
also more buoyant. And the same arrange- 


ments would be equally available for various! 


kinds of goods subject to damage in transit,— 
such as are hermetically sealed in tin cases ; 
and thus the expense of packing would be 
saved. 


In reservoirs on shore the air might not 
merely be pumped out; warm air might be 
pumped in, to dry damp grain. Water might 
also be pumped in and out to cleanse the grain. 

Similar reservoirs or magazines ona smaller 
scale might be constructed for butchers or 
other provision dealers, and meat might be pre- 
served fresh for weeks in the heat of summer, 
preventing the necessity of waste, or of selling 
at ruinously low prices; and so with fish 
brought to Billingsgate or other markets. On 
the same principle, there is no doubt that fresh 
meat, as sea stock, might be carried instead of 
salt meat, and that fresh provisions might be 


transported from any part of the world to any! 


other part. Pork, or beef, or mutton, or veni- 
son, might be killed in America, and transport- 
ed into England. Weevily biscuit would be a 
traditional commodity only in the annals of 
sailor craft. 


“ Water-tight compartments”’ is at present) 


the expression for a safe ship. “ Air-tight 
compartments’’ would be a term expressive of 
equal safety and far more general utility. The 
expense of air tight joints for the man-holes or 
openings would be but trifling. By the appli- 
cation of gutta percha, a perfect fit might at all 
times be ensured with scarcely any expense. 


There can be little doubt, that-with such ar-| 
rangements, the prices of food would be far less 


fluctuating, and that it would ‘become a prac- 


ticable thing to borrow money on food as on. 
brandy or iron, or any other commodity, when 


once its durability and unchangeability were 
demonstrated. 


The various modes of applying the principal 


med up. 
As fixed Reservoirs. 


— 


Granaries for seaports and dockyards, 
Ditto, for rivers and canals, 
Ditto, farms. 

Granaries for railways. 

Ditto, for mills and breweries. 
Reservoirs for butchers. 
Reservoirs for fishmongers. 
Ditto, for fruiterers. 

Ditto, for private dwellings. 
Ditto, for dairies. 

. Ditto, for government dockyards. 
As Movable Reservoirs for 
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12, Grain ships. 

13. Combustibles in ships. 

14. Fresh meat in ships as provisions orcargo. 
15. Fruit and vegetable ships. 

16. Fish vessels. 

17. Damageable goods generally, 

18. Canal boats. 

19. Railway wagons. 

20, Road wagons. 

In these simple means will be found an 


economic and ample security against those 
fluctuations in the price of food that really con- 
{stitute the groundwork of the greater part of 
the miseries of man, 


ommmentiiidimans 
THE DEAD. 


The dead are everywhere ! 

The mountain side, the plain, the wood profound, 
All the wide earth—the fertile and the fair, 

Is one vast burial ground ! 


Within the populous street, 
In solitary homes, in places high, 

In pleasure’s domes, where pomp and lyxury meet, 
Men bow themselves to die, 


The old man at his door, 
The unweaned child murmuring his worldless song, 
The bondman and the free, the rich, the poor, 
All—all to death belong ! 


The sunlight gilds the walls 
Of kingly sepulchres enwrought with brass 
And the long shadow of the cypress falls 
Athwart the common grass. 


The living of gone time 
Built their glorious cities by the sea, 
And awful in their greatness sat sublime, 
As if no change could be, 


There was the eloquent tongue ; 
The poet's heart, the sage’s soul was there; 
And loving women with their children young, 
The faithful and the fair. 


They were, but they are not; 
Suns rose and set, and earth put on her bloom, 
Whilst man, submitting to the common lot, 
Went down into the tomb. 


And still, amid the wrecks 
Of mighty generations passed away, 


Earth’s honest growth, the fragrant wild flower, decks 


The tomb of yesterday. 


Aud in the twilight deep, 

Go veiled women forth like her who went, 
Sister of Lazarus, to the grave to weep, 

To breathe in low lament. 
The dead are everywhere ; 
Where’er is love, or tenderness, or faith ; 


| Where’er is pleasure, pomp, or pride; where’er 
Life is or was, is death! 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

The idea of a universal language has long 
been a favourite with sanguine and speculative 
minds; each individual speculator looking to 
his native tongue for the common interpreter— 
and of course overrating its natural fitness for 
such an office. Sir John Herschel has said 
that the adoption of acommon language—at 
least by the leading nations of the world—is 
one of the grand desiderata at which man- 
kind should aim by general consent. On the 
other hand, there are ethnologists who repudi- 
ate the notion altogether; looking on the vari- 
eties of form and terminology in language as 
the natural result and impression of organic 
differences of race and climate environment— 
and, therefore, on the diversity as an inevitable 
consequence of causes which no artificial ar- 
rangements can ever permanently overcome. 
The moral and intellectual advantages of unity 
of speech in neighbouring nations are manifest 
and momentous; and the argument that the 
the common medium of communication to be 
adopted, should be the language of Shakspeare, 
is based as follows :— 

Of the three great tongues of Europe— 
English, French and Dutch—it possesses in 
a higher degree than any of its rivals, nearly 
all those natural and accidental advantages 
which are necessary to qualify it for univer- 
sality—namely organic simplicity, acquired 
wealth, extent of present diffusion, and irrevo- 
cable connection with rapidly expanding in- 
stitutions. In its easiness of grammatical con- 
struction, in its paucity of inflection, in its al- 
most total disregard of the distinctions of gen- 
der excepting those of nature, in the simplicity 
and precision of its termination and auxiliary 
verbs, not less than in the majesty, vigour and 
copiousness of its expression, our mother- 
tongue seems well adapted by erganization to 
become the language of the world. To boast 
of its wealth is needless, with such a literature 
as exists to prove it. It is now spoken by 
sixty millions of people—and before the termi- 
nation of the present century will, in all prob- 
ability, be spoken by two hundred millions; 
in the British Islands, in the United States, in 
Canada, in Central America, in Guiana, in the 
West Indian group of Islands, on the sea 
board of Africa, in Hindostan, in the Asiatic 
Archipelagos, and in Australia, and the vast 
islands of the surrounding seas—a population 
nearly equal to that of the whole of Europe! 
to what extent the revolutions of science, the 
progress of free institutions, and the develop- 
ments of civilization generally, may contribute, 
to spread the English language on the neigh- 
bouring continent, it is not so easy to deter- 


/mine: but it need scarcely be supposed that a 
\language that has already belted the world, and 
| . . ° a . 

established itself permanently in every latitude 


will prove unable in the future, with new ad- 
vantages in its favour, to fix itself firmly in the 
countries of Europe.—Atheneum. 
a 

Finst Transit over tHe Cataract.—A 
correspondent of the N. Y. Courier and Inquirer 
under date of the 18th inst., thus says concern- 
ing the bridge now constructing over Niagara: 

The work is begun, and the first crossing 
has been made! I am fortunately enabled to 
send to the Courier some thrilling facts con- 


nected with this journey, such asno man in the 
{New World ever before made. 


[ raised, (says the distinguished Engineer,) 
my first little wire cable on Saturday, and an- 
chored it securely both in Canada and New 
York. ‘To day, ‘March 13) [tightened it up, 
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and suspended below it an iron basket, which 
1 had caused to be prepared for the purpose, 
and which is attached to pullies about the cable. 

“On this little machine I crossed over to 
Canada, exchanged salutations with our friends 
there and returned again, all in fifteen minutes, 
The wind was high, and the weather cold, but 
yet the trip was very intere sting to me—up as 
I was, two hundred and forty feet above the 
rapids, and viewing as I did from the centre of 
the river, one of the most sublime prospects 
which nature has prepared on this earth of ours, 

«The machinery did not work as smoothly 
as I wished, but in the course of this week | 
will have it so adjusted that anybody may cross 
in safety.” 


— 


Respecting the late singular phenomenon at 
Niagara Fal!s by whicha considerable portion 
of the river and falls was left dry, the Lris, of 
that vicinity, has the following :—* Table rock 
and some 200 yards more was left dry ; ; Is lands 
and places w here the foot of man never dared 
to tread, have been visited, flags placed upon 
some, the memet brought away. Judge 
Porter with his troop of blasters under that ac- 
tive and efficient foreman, Jas. Macafee, was 
early in the canals, leading to the mills and 
factories, where the thunder of their blasts 
were heard all day on a spot where never be- 
fore stepped the foot of man, where heretofore 
the rushing waters forbade too near approach, 
they worked safely on dry ground. Rocks 
which at ve rv low w ater had sometimes touched 
the keel of the steamer Maid of the Mist, 
for which the Captain 


ntos 


and 
had made liberal offers 
for their removal, were yesterday blown to 
pieces, and removed with the same ease as 
though it had been on dry land. The cause 
of this wonderful fall of the waters of Niagara, 
can only be accounted for by supposing that 
the large fields of ice at the lower ‘ond of Lake 
Erie to have moved down bodily, and forming 
a sort of dam between Fort Erie and Buffalo. 
The water is still low, but gradually rising. 
scititaalaiaieies 
THE BRAZIL-NUT TREF. | 
The one of all these most attractive was that 
which produces the Brazil-nut, called in the 
country ‘castanhas.’ Botanicatly it is the 
Bertholletia excelsa. This tree was upwards| 
of one hundred feet in height, and between} 
two and three in diameter. From the branches 
were depending the fruits, large as cocoa-nuts. 
The shell of these is nearly half an inch in 
thickness, and contains the triangular nuts, so 
nicely packed that, once removed, no skill can 
replace them. It is no easy mattter to break 
this tough covering, requiring some instrument| 
and the exercise of eaudiderable strength ; yet 
we were assured by an intelligent friend at the 
Barra of the Rio Negro that the Guaribas, or 
howling monkeys are in the habit of breaking 
them by striking them upon stones orthe limbs 
of iron-like trees.— Voyage up the Amazon. 


tinal vite 

Religion and virtue have received more rea 
discredit from hypocrites, than the wittiest 
profligates or infidels could ever cast upon 


them. 
ANTED.—A situation as clerk or assistant, in 

\ any respectable business, by a young man 25 

years of age. He understands book-keeping, and would 

do the best for his employer. Any one wishing an inter- 

view, will please address Clerk, at this office, or No. 48 

N. Front St. Would engage for a low salary. 

4th mo. 8th—2t. 





THITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort-| 
\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family | 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 


CALEB CLOTHIER, 
Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


8th, ly. 


4th mo. 

yc :. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers, 
oF ..S. W corner of C hestnut and Twellth Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, Grocery 
store, Twelfth street. 
been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country. 


Philadelphia, 4mo. 1. 


do., 
on 


REE LABOR DRY G :00DS AND G ROC E RIE Ss 
Wholesale and Retail. Fresh and new goods just 

received, consisting,in part of 

Shirting and Sheeting Muslin, Bleached and Brown. 

“Manchester” Ginghams of superior quality, various styles 

2d Quality do. 


assorted patterns. 
Calico, 


do. do. 
Calico 4-4 fine, various styles. 
Furniture prints. 

Oil Cloth different widths. 


Coloured Cambrics and Canton Flannel, assorted colors 

Bleached and Brown do. do and Table Diaper. 

Colored Table Cloths, Imitation of Linnen. 

Cotton Hdkfs., assorted styles. 

Long and Half Hose, superior and heavy. 

Apron and Furniture Check. 

Cotton T willed Pantaloon cy various styles, 

Knitting Cotton, various Bleached, 
Colored. 


| 


Nos., 


Brown and 


Cotton Laps and Wadding, white and colored. Also, 
Gingham and Chambrav Handkerchiefs. i 
Muslin de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool, 
Linens, warranted free from cotton. 
Refined Loaf, Crushed and Pulverized Sugar. Bae 


Brown Sugar, good quality, 
barrel, bag or pound. 
Sugar House and West India Molasses, good quality. 


Rice, Coffee and Chocolate. 


of different grades, by the| 


Supenton TEAS, SELECTED WITH CARE 
vst on Sropeas, viz: 
Black Teas; 


Various Spices 


FOR FAMILY 
Fine Oolong, Souchong and other 
also, (ireen Tea of superior quality. 
and Confectionery, &e. &e. The 
whole stock exclusively of Free Labor Goods, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer- | 
chants, as well as his friends and the public ail 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. 
aN 4 mo. 1, 1848. 
TNBOL TED WHE AT 
WHEAT, DRIED 
BEEF, &c. 


Cc CR ACKED 
HAMS, DRIED 


MEAL, 
FRUIT, 
&c., to be had of 


CALEB CLOTHIER, 
Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N. 5th Sti near Arch. 
4th mo. 8th, ly. 


{OODS FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL & LYTLE, | 
BM sS.E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New) 
Styles, P/ain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
they would respectfully call attention. 
hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, 
Laines, (all wool,) English and 
variety of other dress goods, 


They have on 
Ginghams, De 
American Prints, and a 
Book Muslins and Hand- 
kerchiefs, Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona hdkfs., Mode 
Thibit Shawls, &c. Also, a variety of -oods for men 
and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 


&c. 


An assortment of Furnishing Goods; all of which} 
will be sold at the lowest prices. 


w* D. PARRISH, 


two doors 


Smo—3m. 


& CO., No. 4 North 5th street 
above Market street, manufacture ‘rs | 
and dealers in Paper, Blank Books and Stationary. 


| Also, Paper Hangings, Window Paper, Borders, &c, 


Having fitted up a sale’s room expressly for Wall 
Papers, they can offer a great variety of patterns of the! 
finest satin and common papers, French and American| 
borders, velvet borders, &e., &e. 


Paper hanging attended to by careful workmen, in 
any part of the city or country. 


Wa. D. Panrisa, 


| 
Atrren L. Hoven 


17 One of this concern having 


iQ 


lence to the wants of Friends. 
includes the best variety of guile 


jarticle in the market. 


FOOL LY’S COPY BOOKS.—T. E. CHAPMAN 
No. 74 North 4th street, has just published a 
new stereotype edition of Woolly’s Copy Books, on the 
Carstarian svstem ins parts: also, W oolly’s Penmanship, 
in 4 parts, Woolly’s Penmanship 4 parts in one , Wool- 
ly’s Copy Slips, No. 1 3, & 4. 
as a. Gs pub lishes a following books :—Perrin’s 
Conve rsations in French; Perrin’s Fables in French; 
City and Country Spelling Book, by John Simmons; 
Emblem of Nature, compiled by the association for im- 
provement of Juvenile Books; The Friend’s Family ; 
I'he Remembrancer, or Fragments for leizure hours. 
Constantly on hand an assortment of School and Mis- 


cellaneous and Friend’s Books, which he will sell low 
for cash. y- 


CLOTH.--CHARLES ADAMS has just 
opened one case of Queen’s Cloth, full one yard 
and a half in width, in assorted mode and cloth colors, 
similar to a lot of last year—considered very desirable by 


9 
1,2, 


UEEN’S 


| Friends. 


Also, 4-4 Dressed Book Muslin Hdkfs.—(very fine) 


jat 25 cents—-about half price. 


| NEW STORE, No. 79 Arch st. between Second and 
| Third, north side. 4mo. 1. 

TE WwW STORE, F or or pli uin goods, No. 79 rch street, 

bet -en Second and Third, North side. Charles 


rade invites attention to his assortment of Dry Goods 
many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
The stock is fresh, and 
Plain and Medium 
Styles, of such articles as are most desirable ; comprising 
materials for Dresses and Cloaks, Shawls, Gloves and 
Hosiery, Dressed Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
Black Silks, Linens, and Furnishing Goods generally, 
&c., &c., &e., particulars of which need not be adver- 
tised. Prices are low, and will give satisfaction. 

jG Hunt’s Plain Blanket Shawls, the largest and best 
Also medium style long do. 
Philada. 4 month 1.—1tf. : 

10th and Pine st., 


iG & H. T AGG, 8. E. corner of 
Ls y, from Auction and 


Philadelphia, are opening daily 

|private sales, goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat 
style Mous. de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown and 
black Alpacas, very low ; Mull, Cambric, and 
other dfess Muslins, in all varieties; black and small 
plaid Silks ; lLinnens and Flannels of the best makes ; 
Muslins and Furnishing Goods always on hand. 

N. B. T i 


I'rimmings, in great varieties, low. 
4 mo. 1.—tf 


7 EW HA’ r ST ORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 

19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 

leat an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
| trimmed in the latest style, the materials of which havin 
ibeen purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepare, 

to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonalye 


terms. 4 mo. 1,—+tf. 
— AL poliinadiiaidiie. Jr., informs his friends 
and custumers that he has removed from No. 34 to 

| No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
| plac e of business; and having for more than twenty 
lye ars paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch ot 
business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
tisfaction. 1—tf. 
ne GOODs.—We have beer n making 

~ considerable alteration in our Store, and are now pre- 
pared to offer a large and extensive assortment of new 
and well selected Furnishing Goods, at the lowest cash 
prices. 

Blankets, Quilts, and Counterpanes. 

Barnsley and Irish Sheeting and Pillow Linnens. 

Damask Table Linnens, Cloths and Napkins. 

Diapers, Super. Huckaback Towels and Towelling. 

Irish Linnens of the approved makes. 

Shirting and Sheeting Muslins, Flannels, &c., &c 

PLAIN GOODS. 
Very neat and medium styles Ginghams. 
do. 





Swiss, 





4mo, 


do. Mouslins de Laine. 
Plain colors Goats’ Hair, Mobair, & Peruvian Lustres. 


Alpacas of all shades, Silk and Wool Armures. 
Mode Thibet Shawls, Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls. 
Bound Shawls, Sealskin and Blanket do. 
India Silk do., Barcelona do., and Handkerchiefs. 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Cap Crape, Lisse 
and Blond, &c., &c., &c. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 


North East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
4mo. 1.—tf. 
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Several weeks since, we noticed the appear- 
ance of a work of William Gibbons, and for 
the information of our subscribers who may 
not have had an opportunity of perusing it, 
we have devoted a_ considerable space to ex- 
plain its character and objects. 

An advertisement is appended to the work, 
to which is attached a Minute of the Repre- 
sentative Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings 
authorizing publication, by which we are 
informed that, 

in the 3d month, 1845, the late William Gib- 
bons, of Wilmington, opened to the Re *presen- 
tative Committee, or Mee ting for Suffe rings of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, a re- 
iigious concern w hich had i im presse d his mind, 
in relation to a work he had in view for rd 
cation; and which he believed would tend to 
promote the cause of Truth and righteousness. 
That Meeting, at his request, appointed a com- 
mittee to render him such assistance as might 
open in the wisdom of Truth. 

We d — 

\\ € informed, that it was not 
the intention of William Gibhons to 


are further 


pen the 


channels of religious controversy, nor to 


harrow up the party feelings which agitated 
the Society, and produced the separation in 


1827-8. But we commend the reader to the 


following Introduction written by the author, 
explanatory of his views and objects. 


It has been remarked by a late writer, that 
the rise of the people called Quakers in the 
seventeenth century, formed an epoch both in 
ecclesiastical and civil history. It is indeed 
true, that the doctrines they preached, and the 
testimonies they firmly and fearlessly bore, in 
de spite both of the sword of the civil powers 
and the thunders of profe ssedly re ligious estab- 
lishments, went to burst the fetters of the hu- 
man mind, and to free it from the tyranny of 
the one, and the darkness of the other. 

Having cast off the creed-making system, as 
inconsistent with the freedom of thought and 
the progressive de velopme nt of light and 
knowledge in the soul, the people called Qua- 


kers p laced their reliance on Love, as the only 


secure bond of religious union, and coop 


FRUITS, as the proper test of church fellowship. 
These they considered as the vital effects of the 
great fundamental principle of all true religion 
—THE Licut OF Curist within. Buil ling on 
this foundation, there could be no contention 
among therm about external ordinances, cere- 
monies, days or times,—so fruitful of contro 


vetsy in other religious bodies ; for all these 
they cast off, as w holly foreign to the gospel 
of Christ. Religion was, with them, an in- 
wih, practical, experimental work ; and the 
good Word of Life, something to be spiritually 
felt, handled, tasted, and easily understood ; so 
that although high and holy, yet so simple and 
plain was the way of life and salvation, that 
the way-faring man, though a fool, could not 
err therein. No disputes could disturb their 
peace on the score of pre-eminence, as who 
should be greatest among them; for _ y ac- 
knowledged no head or master but Curist, 
and all the members were brethren, in the 
enjoyment of equal privileges. But if any 
were found worthy of * double honour,” it was 
a boon not aspired after, but freely bestowed. 

It is indeed a wise saying, that “we ought 
frequently to recur to first principles ;”’ and 
that “ that Society or people who do not often 
recur to first principles, will surely go to 
decay.” These maxims are doubtless founde d 
on the assumption, that the “ first principles” 
alluded to, are the principles of Divine Wis- 
dom and Truth. Hence, it may be asserted, 
that if the doctrines and precepts which the 
Divine Master taught his immediate followers, 
had been kept in view and strictly adhered to, 
the apostacy that began to appear in the latter 
end of the apostolic age, and which ultimately 
merged christendom for many centuries in ig- 
norance, darkness, and blood, could never 
have overwhelmed it. So, in like manner, if 
the fundamental principles and doctrines 
preached by George Fox, in the seventeenth 
century, and set forth in the writings which he 
has left, had been faithfully maintained and re- 
duced to practice by his successors, there never 
could have been a schism in the Society of 
Friends. 

Now it is a question of sufficiently deep in- 
terest to merit a candid and impartial investi- 
gation and pies ea why a body of Christian 
Professors which, for more than one hundred 
and fifty years, had continued more closely 
united in the bonds of religious { fellowship, har- 
mony and peace, than any other professing 
community, since the apostolic age,—a body 
signalised by its steady and peaceable habits, 
and no way disposed to become alienated from 


its adopted principles by the lo heres! or the 
lo theres! or to be blown about by every or 
by any windof new doctrines,-why a body, 


the frame of are ligious community thus con- 
stituted, should have been shaken to its founda- 
tion and plunged into the quicksands of a revo- 
lution. 

Within the last quarter of a century, it is 
well known that such a revolution has occurred 
in the Society of Friends; that divisions have 
taken the place of unity and fellowship; and 
that the harmony and peace of society 
been interruptec d. 


have 
Hence, the once united body 
of Friends hi is become separate »d into distinct 
religious associations; and in this country, one 
part has assumed to be the Orthodox F riends, 
while the other part has claimed end professed 
tobe The Society of Friends, onthe fundamental 
principles of our predecessors, George Fox, 
William Penn, Robert Barclay, Isaac Penning- 


- ton, and other Primitive Friends. 


Passing over the chain of causes and circum- 
stances, which for years had been in operation, 
and at length produced a separation of the So- 
ciety in the two distinctive parts or associations 
above mentioned, the principal object of the 
following work, is not only to review, 
and refute some of the calumnious 
insinuations of the Orth 


expose, 
charges and 
lox Friends, so Ci illed 


against the other part of Society, (calle d 
Friends) as exhibited ina pamphlet called a 
Declaration, &c. “— blished DY the former in 


the year 1828, under the ap a ntsanction of 
their Ye arly Meetin g re ld in PI 


idelphia, but 
also to show t 


he accordance ani . nison of the 
religious principles and views of the latter with 
those of primitive Friends, as e xhibited in the 

writings which have b: lered as stand- 
pi works, long approved by the Society. 

But in adopting this cot 
tion of said document, and in v ndication of 
Friends’ prince in mind, 
that the writings of early Friendse xpress opin- 


en cons! 
irse, by way of exposi- 


ape, it should be borne 


jons which appear to be each 
iaracter ol 
appeared in the flesh, as 
well what he did and suffered 
in the body for our re lemption : so that Fox 
ean be quoted against Fox, and Penn against 
Penn, &c., and one against another. But it is 
also a fact, as appears from the numerous sects 
in Christendom build their discordant 
Creeds and Conf ssions of faith upon the Scrip- 
tures, that the authors of the Scriptures can 
also be quoted against themselves and against 
one another. And as it is only by construc- 
tion, guided by the light of Divine ‘Truth, that 
Scripture can be reconciled with Scripture, so 
among the writings of early and eminently ex- 
nerienced Friends, 


contradictory to 
other, particularly respecting the cl 
Jesus Christ, as he 


as the effect of 


which 


there is a wide field op ned 
for that enlightened construction which eman- 
ates from ‘T'ruth, in order to reconcile and hat- 
monize apparent discrepancies in those writings. 
But thouch such is the fact in relation to some 
of the writings of early Friends, yet there are 
many clear and unequivocal and 
views recorded in their works 
be misconstrued or wrested fr 
dence of the d 


testimonies 
which cannot 
n their coinci- 
Truth, and which 
serve to explain many other passages that may 
otherwise be considered obscure or ambiguous. 
So that the dispensation of the Gospel to the 
gentile world as a pure, unmixed, spiritual ad- 
ministration, dispensed by a spiritual Adminis- 
trator, | asthe faith of our an- 
that are 


ctrines ol 





can be established 
cestors, from the testimonies 
found recorded in their writings. 


clear 


About the time of the separation of Society, 
or soon afterwards, several summary statements 
of some of the causes which had led to that 
result, and a lent: il of the opprobrious charges 
published against us by the Orthodox Friends, 

so calle outa issued by our Y early Meet- 
ing, among which were the foll 





wings. 
> 


from the statements 
Yearly Meeting in 1829, 


Orthodox 


Here follow extracts 


made by Philadelphia 
denying the charges put 


Friends. 


forth by 


The Introduction then proceeds — 


Yearly 


But the Veet nds, feelir 


ing of Irv 
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desirous that the fermentations of the passions. 
and the excitements incident to the past con- 
troversy, might become assuaged, and subside 
into calmness, withdrew from further public 
action on the subject, and from further vindi- 
cation of the course they had pursued,—devot- 
ing their attention to the internal concerns and 
the welfare of our religious Society. Averse 
to contention and strife, a hope was entertained 
by Friends, that in silence the mellowing in- 
fluence of time and reflection would allay those 
asperities, and tend to revive a greater degree 
of Christian feeling among those who had left 
us, and also restore the exercise of the com- 
mon charities of life ; infusing into the social 
relations a larger portion of that spirit which 
is * kind, and thinketh no evil.”’ 

These happy results have been experienced 
but to a very limited extent. The spirit which 
originated the controversy and produced the 
separation, and which dictated the *“ Declara- 
tion’ of 1828,—insidiously labouring to pros- 
trate the religious character of Frie nds,—we 
regret to say, yet continues to live, and to act. 
Amongst us, a disposition to forgive and pass 
by the injuries received, has been predominant. 
Biyt some of our opponents appear to have re- 
alized the truth of the aphorism, that “* he who 
inflicts an injury, finds it more difficult to for- 
give, than he who receives it.”” They there- 
fore continue to reiterate those charges which 
goto represent us as vile apostates from the 
religion of our fathers, and unworthy of the 
Christian name,—as heretics, infidels, &e. ; 
and they embrace opportunities to give them a 
wide circulation by means of the press. 

As any matter, however false and improba- 
ble is apt to gain credence by frequent repeti- 
tion, if not contradicted, especially when 
sustained by testimony which appears respec- 
table, so, from a decent and proper regard for 
the opinions of mankind, and in vindication of 
the truth of our Christian principles and testi- 
monies, we feel ourselves called upon to show 
that those calumnious charges are without 
foundation in the Truth. For. although no 
direct authority is produced as the ground of 
them, except the printed discourses of a few 
individuals, and an anonymous periodical pub- 
lication, none of which have had the sanction 
of our religious Society, and therefore, as to 
the body of Friends, they rest on inference 
only ;—yet the principles and errors pretended 
to be set forth in them, are attributed to the 
members generally, and so published to the) 
world in this “Declaration” and other pro-| 
ductions. 

Sentences or paragraphs may be extracted 
from almost any book or writing whatever, | 
and may be so arranged and construed as to 
convey a meaning entirely at variance with 
the design or intention of the author; and more 
especially, when prejudice, or a want of liber- 
ality and kind feeling, guides the pen of the 
reviewer. In the examination and exposition 
of the following charges, the reader will deter- 
mine to what extent these remarks are appli- 
cable to the extracts and assertions quoted from 
the * Declaration,’’ &c. For, incredible as it 
may appear, when he considers the name and 
authority (however assumed) by which the 
said charges have been published, there will 
be broug ht into view, many palpable perver- 
sions, misrepresentations, and unfounded asser- 
tions, which have been resorted to in order to 
sustain those charges, that are preferred, not 
against the authors of the Sermons and other 
works only, but against the Society at large. 


fest to the candid and unprejudiced render, |i 
that by adopting the same course of injustice 
in the manner of making extracts, the standard 
writers,—those who were made instrumental 
in gathering and forming into a distinct reli- 
gious community, the people called Quakers 
—are obnoxious to the same gross and false 
imputations. And he may also observe this 
remarkable coincidence,—that the adversaries 
of Friends of that day, did make the same 
charges against them, and resorted to the same 
means, in many instances, to effect their object, 
which was to lay waste their religious chi 

ter and the testimonies of ‘T'ruth. 

But the charges brought against us, are 
fraught with greater injustice and unfairness, 
than those againstearly Friends. The extracts 
quoted in the “ Declaration,’ are taken from 
an anonymous author, and from works publish- 
ed by a stenographer who was not a member, 
and whose publications were not authorized by 
our Society ; whereas the extracts quoted in 
the following Review, are taken out of stand- 
ard works, repeatedly published and fully ac- 
knowledged by the Society of Friends. 

Thus, the evidence, such as it is, adduced 
by the authors of the Declaration in support 
of the charges made in that document, rests 
only against the three or four ministers whose 
discourses thus published they have resorted 
to, and the anonymous authors of the Berean: 
and, as was before stated, those charges, as 
brought against the body of Friends, stand 
upon no other ground than bare and uncertain 
inference. 

It may be further noticed, that an attempt 
has been made in said Declaration, and contin- 
ued in other publications, to impose upon us 
the name of Separatists, in order to bring us 
into reproach. But we disclaim any other 
distinctive title, than the ancient one adopted 
by our predecessors in the Truth, namely, ‘Tne 
Society or Frienps; being the same people 
both in doctrine and profession. 

‘Those are Separatists,”’ says George Fox, 
“which kept not their first state, but left their 
habitation in the Spirit. You may know them 
by their fruits,—their murmuring and com 
plaining,—and their mouths speaking high) 
swelling words,” &c.—Doctrinals, p. 900. 

The strictures contained in this Introduction, 
and in the ensuing Review and Exposition, are| 
mainly applicable to the authors and framers| 
of the “ Declaration.” 
a large portion of those called Orthodox had| 
not examined nor understood the subject; but) 
'resting their confidence in those who engaged| 
in that defamatory work, they have been de-, 


soon as a special 


For it is believed that; 


ing in the doceail sory , and measures sixteen 
feet wide by twenty-four feet long. Originally 
there were three rooms, connecting with each 
other by folding doors ; the removal of these 
has made one large saloon, with recesses, very 
commodivous and suitable for the use to which 
itis applied. ‘The eastern and western rooms 
are of uniform size and construction ; the cen- 
tral one has a dome and skylight, supported 
by four columns; with a corresponding win- 
dow in its floor (protected by a railing) to light 
the hall of entrance below. 

The ancient coins are displayed in eight 
cases, mitred in pairs and placed erect against 
the walls in the wide doorways and the middle 
room. ‘The modern coins are variously ar- 
ranged ; part (including all those of the United 
States) being in a nearly level case which sur- 


rounds the railing above mentioned ; and part 
being in upright cases, disposed along the 
w alls of the middle ond west rooms. The 


ores, minerals, and metallic alloys are placed 
in the west room; inthe eastern are shown 
the national and other medals, and the fine 
beams used for the adjustment of weights. All 
the cases are fronted with glass, and besides 
allowing an inspection of every specimen, pre- 
sent an agreeable coup d’q@il on entering the 
room, espe ecially by the middle door. 

Visiters are admitted in prescribed hours, if 
attended by an officer or conductor of the in- 
stitution. 

The collection was commenced in June, 
1838. Long before that date, however, Mr. 
Adam Eckfeldt, formerly Chief Coiner, led as 
well by his own taste as by the expectation 
that a conservatory would some day be estab- 
lished, took pains to preserve master-coins of 
the different annual issues of the Mint, and to 
retain some of the finest foreign specimens as 
they appeared in deposite for recoinage. As 
ial annual appropriation was in- 
stituted for this object by Congress (which 
Was as soon as it was asked,) the collection 
took a permanent form, and from the nucleus 
above mentioned, has gone on in a continual 
course of augmentation ever since. It is now 
nearly as large as we expect or wish to have it, 
excepting, however, that specimens of new 


|coinage, domestic or foreign must be added as 


|they appear. 

For effecting this purpose we have had singu- 
lar facilities. A great majority of the coins,— 
almost all of those not over three hundred yeaf$ 
\old,—have been culled from deposits, and con- 
sequently have cost us no more than their bul- 
lion value. They are moreover the choicest 
of their kind ; and perhaps there are few cab- 


ceived, and, through a want of correct informa-|inets, where so'llarge a proportion of the pieces 
tion, have consented to the adoption and publi-|are in so fine preservation, as well the ancient 


cation of such a mas 


of falsehood and'as the modern. 


We have also the advantage 


calumny, as was ieee never before issued\of correspondence and aid of agents abroad, 


against any other religious body. 


—>-_—_ 


COLLECTION OF COINS AND SPECIMENS. 


some of them officially related to our govern- 
}ment and all of them experienced in this busi- 
|ness, and disposed to respond to our wishes. 
|'To specify this assistance, (as it deserves,) we 


/ 


We have met with “ A brief account ofthe|have received from J. G. Senwarz, Esq., 
collection of coins belonging to the Mint of the|U. S. Consul at Vienna, the greater part of 


United states, more particularly of the antique| 
specimens by Wm. E. Du Bois.” 


|Our ancient coins, being a private collection, 
the result of twenty years’ assiduity ; from 
Joun P. Brown, Esq. Drogoman to the United 


This volume contains much matter interesting | States embassy at Constantinople, we have a 


to the antiquarian. 
the collection of coins and specimens, 
thus described: 


A room is appropriated to| very considerable proportion of the same, es- 
which is| pecially Greek and Byzantine, with a series 


of Ottoman coins; (thus far at the usual mar- 
‘ket prices ;) from the late Dr. Grant, con- 


The suite of apartments in the Mint, appro-| nected withthe American Christian mission to 


priated to the exhibition of coirs, ores 


, and na-|the Nestorians, through his son, a small num- 


In the following exposition, it will be mani- tional medals, occupies the front of the build-| ber of ancient and rare Persian Coins; from 
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the Hononrasie East Inp1a Company, a selec- 


earth were poor and mean in comparison with all the intense heat of the season imthat |ati- 


tion from the very scarce and curious antiques |that tiny streamlet. Evening was closing in, tude. In one of his water-seeking expeditions, 
of middle Asia, chiefly Greek-Bactrian of which and take care to mark well its position, he re-|he saw, for the first time, large flocks of goats 


they have lately come in possession, and in 
which branch they have almost the monopoly ; 
from C. Stokes Esq., of London, (besides his 


turned to his tent with a step more elastic than to the amount of several hundreds. He vainly 
he had yet known, and a heart brimful of grat-/ endeavoured to pursue them ; but they proved 
itude and joy. ‘Thus one source of his dee p-|far to swift for his decaying strength, and 


influence in procuring the parcel last men-jest anxiety was, for the time at least, dimin- bounded away, leaving him in his desolation. 
tioned,) a number of scarce coins of England) lished. He was now able to use the water Great flocks of sea-fowl were often visible in 


and the Amcrican colonies ; (these in a way of 


freely ; but whether from previous excessive |the strand, in such numbers, that, when they 


honorary exchange ;) a parcel of scarce Hindu|/over-fatigue, or as the consequence of a long|took wing at his approach, they appeared like 


coins was purchased of Mr. Morris, a mis-| 
sionary ; and from several individuals, mostly 
of this country, we have promiscuous speci- 
mens by donation. The disposition to place 
curiosities of this kind in a situation where 
they will be the most accessible, and, it is 
hoped, the most stationary, is thankfully com- 
mended. 

The aggregate of specimens is, in gold, 605; 
silver, 2047 ; billon, (a mixture containing sil- 
ver, but leas than half,) 324; brass and copper, 
822; platina, 4; in all 3802. Compared with 
the numismatic cabinets of Europe, our col- 
lection is indeed but a dwarf in size, and may 
stand second, in that respect to some in this 
country. But it was not our purpose to amass 
an immense store of coins, the very multitude 
of which might deter from its examination. | 
We are rather willing to be the first to set an 
example of moderation, in a pursuit which has 
its temptations to extravagance and excess. 


eee 


THE DESERTED SATLOR. 
(Concluded.) 


On the first of June, there is this touching 
entry in the journal :—* It would be needless 
to write how often my eyes are cast upon the 
sea to look for shipping ; and every little atom 
in the sky I take fora sail; then | ‘look till my | 
eyes dazzle, and immediately the object disap- 
pears. When I was put on shore, the captain 
told me it was the time of the year for shipping 
to pass this w ay, w hich makes me look out the 
more diligently.’ At the end of the first week| 


‘disappointed hope, cannot be said, but it is evi-|a dense cloud, which, coming between him and 
‘dent that now symptoms of delirium began tothe sun, completely interce pted the light. Once 
appear, and of these he was himself conscious. he found a brush on the shore, and early in 
Strange fancies filled his mind at times, which; August he discovered other traces of the visits 
disappeared at other times. At this period) of pre vious voyagers, finding in a rock—which, 
there occurs the following remark in his jour-|at @ distance looked some thing like a rude cot- 


nal:—*[t makes me very me lancholy to think | tage—some old nails, and pieces of broken 
that I have no hopes of getting off this unhappy glass bottles, and also a piece of a broken oar. 
island.’ The sharp volcanic rocks, which|He now called to mind his early attempt at 


were like so many broken glass bottles, cut his| horticulture, and set out for the spot where he 
shoes to pieces, and wounded his feet so se-| had planted his peas and onions, near to the 
verely, that he was scarcely able to stand up- place where he hz id first pitched his tent. He 
right. Now also a terrible adventure befe]]|saw from a little distance, to his joy, that some 

him. Awaking from sleep, he heard a terrible green plants appe ared on the spot, and on 
noise around his tent. Listening more atten-|drawing near, he found that a few hi id sprung 
tively, he recognized the voice of either men|up; but as if the withering hand was upon him 
or evil spirits in loud conversation close to him. in all things, the rest had been utterly de- 
This continued all night, so that he awoke jn|voured by vermin. For the period of three 
‘the morning unrefreshed. The next day, and months there had not fallen a half hour’s rain 
for several days subsequently, he speaks of on the island. At this period of his history, 
having been repeatedly accosted by an appari-| with his miseries increasing upon him, he thus 
tion which assumed the form of one of his old writes :—*My heartis so full, that my pen can- 
comrades. Greatly to his relief it at length de-| not utter it. I now and then find a little water 
| parted. Although it is manifest the unh: appy| hich the goats have left me. I always scoop 
man firmly believed all these supernatural it up to the lastdrop, and use it very sparingly.’ 

events, we are safe in ascribing one and all to|on one of his visits to his old tent, while inside 
the inroads of delirium upon his understanding. it. he was much alarmed at hearing a great 
Possibly, from the free use of water, these noise, as if a ‘hundred coppersmiths were at 
symptoms, w hich might have taken a part of work.’ His alarm continued until he resolved 
their origin inthe want of that fled, disa; ppear-)to search for the cause of this commotion, and 
ed; and the entries in the journaf resume their| ascending a hill, he discovered its origin ina 
usual simple character. For some time past) vast flock of birds which whirred into the air 
his supply of wood for fuel had failed him,|as soon as they perceived him. This little dis- 
and, as we have before mentioned, that notso covery greatly relieved his mind, which, under 
much as a shrub existed on the Island, he be- the horrors of his situ: ition, was become much 


in this month, he had but two quarts of water|gan to despair of again tasting cooked food,,enfeebled. He measured the contents of his 
left in his cask, and this was so muddy, as only, when one day, as he paced along the beach, a| water-cé isk, and found he had but six gallons 


to be drinkable after straining through a hand-. 

kerchief. He then thought of digging for 
water. After digging to the depth of seven 
feet he found not so much as a trace of moist- 
ure, and he desisted from his labour with feel- 

ings easier conceived than described. At this 
time deep considerations of his apparently ap-| 
proaching death filled his mind, and he spent 
many hours in prayer and soleme medita-| 
tions upon a future state. On the morning of 
the 10th of June, faint and sick with thirst, he 
drank his very last portion of water to the very 
dregs, and in the strength of it, he wenton a 
fresh search for some of this precious fluid. Af- 
ter four hours’ tedious walking under a burning 
sun, he at length became so weary and faint, 
as to be unable to proceed any farther, and he 
lay down wishing he mightdie. His situation 


good sized tree was cast ashore. This he cut left. He drank by measure,and eked out his 
in half, and was thus resupplied with fire mate-| allowance as much as he could, abstaining from 
rials for a little time. Another difficulty then'boiling his food. ‘The entries in his journal 
lopposed him: he was quite unable to procure| preserve a melancholy monotony—Went out 
any fresh food; and witha ‘raging hunger’ |to search for water, but in vain,’ is the only 
preying upon him, he wandered about the| memorandum for many days. How earnestly 
island seeking it in vain. As if to heap mis-|he now lifted up his prayers and his eyes to 
‘fortunes on his devoted head, the increased the heavens, may well be imagined! But that 
power of the sun, the heat of which blistered saying was true of them which had its primary 
his face, dried up his well. P ‘reviously to this reference to another race, * The heaven that ts 
he had filled his cask, and for convenience’|over thy head shall be brass, and the earth that 
sake, had removed most of his things toa cave|is underthee shall be iron.’ ‘I lo ked up,’ he 
near to the well. Thus were all his first anxie-| writes, ‘to the heavens all round me, to see if 
ties renewed again, while their remained to the sky was overcast, that I might have some 
him less energy of body and mind to struggle hopes ‘of rain; but all to my sorrow was very 
against them. One day as he wandered along clear.’ He was now fre quently out until evening 
the shore he was startled at the appearance of looking for water, and many times was far 
a rude cross in the distance. On approaching from home as the shades of night uprated: 


was that of the fainting Hagar in the wilder-|it, he found it the grave-mark, as he conjec-| On one of these occasions, the sun having set, 
ness, and his deliverance was to prove as sig- tured, of some one buried in that spot. This he was compe ‘led to sleep away from his cave; 


nal. Risine at length fromthe earth, he walked 
slowly over the rocks towards his tent, as he 
thought, to die. But not so: his eye was led 


was the first token he had perceived in the having lain down, his slumbers were soon dis- 
island of a previous visit by his fellow-men; turbed by new tormentors ; such a prodigious 
and while it kindled hope, it was also full of number of rats surrounded him, as put him 


to a hollow place in a rock, toward which he melancholy promptings upon his own condi- in considerable jeopardy of being devoured 
eagerly sprang. Who can paint his joy, or tion. He, too, appeared to be cast there as alive. He took good care after this to return 


describe his gratitude, on finding it contained 
a little silver rill of water, pure, cool, and fresh! 
The poor fellow cast himself on the earth, and 


drank most immoderately of the delicious fluid. 
In the intoxication of his joy he sat down by 


its side, and drank again and again of its life brevity, ‘There is now not one drop!’ 
giving draught. The treasures of the whole 


one dead, yet with this difference—as one de-\to his cave before dark. Despair was nov 
serted in his death. This brines us to the close rapidly seizing his mind, resisted only by a 
of another month. In spite of the most dili- few fee »ble struggle s of expiring g¢ hope: he had 
gent search, water was not to be found. On now ‘given up all hopes of finding any water,’ 
the last day in June he writes with mournful and wandered on the strand lost in distraction. 
Here he espied a turtle, which he succeeded 
:| July opened upon this miserable man with in killing; and he slaked his burning thirst 
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with the greatest avidity in the creature’s 
blood. Ata later period, he found some re- 
lief in drinking the fluid contents of the eggs 


of the sea-fowl; but both proved ill substitutes |— 


for water, and he was seized with an illness, 
which he ardently hoped might end his suffer 
ings. His head swelled, he became dizzy, and 
was frequently delirious: he could no longer 
walk, and could only craw! from place to place. 
He often crawled up to a turtle, which, with 
his razor, he killed, and then the poor fellow 
lay by its side quenching his thirst in its life- 
blood. And now approaches the close of this 
mournful history. Burnt up with thirst, he 
drank, in desperation, a quantity of salt water; 
but this had nearly proved immediately fatal 
to him. Now, in a few affecting words, he 
scrawls, ‘I am so much decayed, that I ama 
perfect skeleton, and cannot write the particu- 
lars, my hand shakes so.’ Farther on—* My 
wood is all gone!’ ‘I hope the Lord will have 
mercy upon my soul,’ The last entry is on 
the 14th of October, when the unhappy outcast, 
records the short and simple words, ‘All as be- 
fore !’ 

Thus perished the deserted sailor, after the 
endurance of bodily and mental agonies, for 
upwards of five months, a part of which only 
would have sufficed to unseat the reason of 
many men. We believe the facts here nar- 
rated may be considered genuine and authen-| 
tic. They are contained in a tract preserved 
in the Harleian collection, which states in addi-! 
tion, that some month’s after the poor fellow’s 
death, a ship touched at Ascension, and found 
his journal, and his body, and possessions there. 
Yet this unhappy man need not have died: a 
little knowledge of the first principles of chem-| 
istry might have saved him. We were struck 


recently with the expedient of some sailors in! 
procuring fresh water from salt, which, though 
perfectly familiar to us before, deserves notice, 
‘The apparatus was an iron pot, a wooden lid, 
anda musket barrel. By this means a good 
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Copies of the Intelligencer will be sent oc- 
casionally to friends who do not subscribe, 
that if they approve of it they may interest 
themselves in extending its subscription list. 

Stall ess 
THE 


MORAL PERCEPTIONS, AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE 


INFLUENCES OF REVELATION ON THE 
HISTORY OF THE Society oF Frienps.—We 
have chosen the example of the Society of 
Friends to illustrate this subject, for two) 
reasons, first, that the history is more or less 
known by, and is directly connected with,| 
those whom we are particularly addressing ; 
and secondly, that we know of no other asso-| 
ciation of individuals since the early Chris- 
tians, professing a reliance upon revelation, 
to whose example we could so appropriately | 
refer. It will of covrse not be supposed that! 
we look upon this gift as a peculiar one to 
members of our religious Society—we hold, on 
the contrary, that all righteousness proceeds) 
from it, wherever found or from whomsoever | 
proceeding, and that many while really obey- 
ing its dictates, are not aware of its precise 
character, and would, if interrogated as some 
were formerly, answer as they did, “‘ We have 


not so much as heard whether there be a holy 
. 


~~ 


spirit.”—Acts, chap. xix. 
The presemt age appears to us to be a sus- 

P ge app 
ceptible one ; one that is capable of receiving 


strong impressions for good or for evil; inde- 


capacity of a shoemaker and a keeper of 
sheep. It was evident to those with whom he 
associated that his character was not formed 
in the common mould—his deportment was 
grave—his conversation serious, and he was 
a close observer of things around him—he 
was remarkable for his truthfulness, as well 
as for his fearlessness in carrying out his con- 


victions. When about nineteen years of age, 


jafter having been urged to drink healths with 


some of his young friends, he left them much 
troubled, that as professors of religion they 


‘should show so much levity ; and he passed 


the night in prayer. The answer he thought 


he received to his supplications, induced him 


\to leave his relations and lead a more retired 


‘life. 


While thus living, he fasted often and 
read the Scriptures diligently. His confidence 
was sought by religious professors, but not 
deriving comfort from them he shunned their 
company. Under the temptations which en- 
sued, he passed through strong mental suffer- 
ing, for the relief of which much advice was 
fruitlessly offered by the priests and others. 
When he was about twenty-two years of age, 
it was revealed to him that all true believers 
“were born of God,” and “that to be bred at 


‘Oxford or Cambridge, was not enough to 


This was 
so opposed to the views in which he had been 
educated, and with what he was surrounded, 


make a mana minister of Christ.”’ 


‘that he much wondered at it, but still be- 


He was 
now unwilling to go to church to hear the 


lieved it to be a “‘ divine revelation.” 


priest, but sought edification in solitude with 


supply of pure fresh water was obtained by Pendence of thought is carried to the verge of| his Bible, and warned his relations, who were 


distilling the salt water. So might our outcast 
have saved himself from death. How easy to 
make a suill of the tea kettle which he had, and 
a worm of the musket barrel. Two or three 
hours thus spent every day, might have sup- 
plied him with sufficient fresh water for all his 
necessities, and preserved him from the dread- 
ful death which overcame him. Not knowing 
into whose hands these pages may fall, we 


arrogance, and independence of action seems| 
liable to run into libertinism. Old landmarks 
are almost indiscriminately set aside in the 
minds of many, and faith is given to new| 
views, stronger, we believe, than the truth will | 
warrant, simply because they are new. These) 
forget that Truth is ever one and the same— 


concerned at his conduct, in the language of 
the apostle John, “that they needed no man 
to teach them but as the annointing teacheth 
them.” Soon after this it was shown to him, 
“that God, who made the world, did not 
dwell in temples made with hands.” This too 


was strange to him—but notwithstanding his 


have thought it worth while repeating thissug- that it exists from everlasting to everlasting— education, the belief of those around him, and 


gestion here. How different now is the aspect 
of this once melancholy island! Many acres of 
the Green Mountain are under cultivation; es- 
culents of all kinds grow in abundance; roads 


og 
5 


‘the good discovered by others, as in making 
but with all this 


that wisdom consists quite as much in usin 


new discoveries of our own; 


the teachings of the priests, that churches 
were holy, the “Temples of God,” &c., his 
convictions remained sure, and he saw clearly 


have been made; a plentiful spring of water|unsettlement there is much honest inquiry, and | that the hearts of His people were the tem- 


has been discovered, whose contents are con- many are not only asking “who shall shew us| 


veyed by a pipe to a large tank in the English 
fort. Cattle, and sheep, and live stock enliven 
the hills, where wild goats still wander in im- 


any good,” but they are sincerely desirous of 
5 ’ 


knowing how they shall practice it. Now as 


ples in which the Lord dwelt. During the 
time in which he had these revelations, he 


was frequently much troubled with doubts 


mense numbers. An importation of terriers we believe that there is but one source of good, | and temptations, but so tender was he of his 


has exterminated the rats. Fruits of various 
kinds adorn and enrich the gardens. A safe 
anchorage has been found,in which many 
gallant ship has ridden; and a government es- 
tablishment gives Ascension its laws and or- 
ders. Thus have the united efforts of men 
caused ‘this wilderness to smile and blossom as 
the rose,’ where all the energies of one unhap- 
py individual proved insufficient to deliver 
himself from the combined terrors of thirst and 
hunger.—Chambers’s Journal 
aati a 


which is the revelation of the will of God to) 


the soul of man, it is our desire that the nature 
of this source may be appreciated, and the 
certainty of its teaching relied upon. We 
‘have before attempted an exposition of its 
nature, to show that it is sometimes errone- 


‘a conversation with men.” 


convictions that he kept himself very much 
alone, lest “ he should be hurt by too familiar 
About the year 
1647, according to several, he first commenced 


preaching, and what it was that he exhorted 


|to may be inferred from the fact that the his- 


r 1} ; . . 
ously confounded with reason, and the uncer-|torian states, “some were convinced so as to 


tainty of the latter as a moral guide. 


About two hundred years ago, a young man 


\receive the inward divine teaching of the Lord, 
and take that for their rule.” This divine 


Do nothing in a passion. Why wilt thou put of humble pretensions and obscure parentage, witness continued to be his reliance for him- 
was employed in England in the double|self and the “Light ” to which he called the 


to sea inthe violence of a storm? 
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attention of others. The views he held up Previously to their making this profession Co™P¥tation I am able to make, and what I believe is 

pretty nearly correct, the population of Liberia pro- 

per, inclading of course the original inhabitants who in- 

corporated themselves with us, and submitted to the 

up.” them, and the morality of the society in which Constitution and laws of the Republic, is now upwards 

He now began to see that many of the dis- they lived was their morality, but under the /°f 80,000. I have no doubt the natural pepulation of 

S . . of the Republic in the course of twenty years will be 

doubled, and we have great reason to believe that the 

number of immigrants arriving from America and per- 
he “found that the Lord forbade him to put off experience of G. Fox, they were brought out|baps other countries, will also be very considerable.” 





met with a response in the hearts of many, and seeking the guidance of this “ Light,” 


and “ divers meetings of his friends were set they generally held the views of those around 


tinctions among men which then existed, were influence of this teaching, which we have 


inconsistent with the Christian religion. And/thought proper to illustrate by a sketch of the 


his hat. to any man high or low,” and that thou|in advance of the rest of the world, and ena- The annual report of the managers of the Apprentices 


and thee were required to every one without|bled to maintain it in the face of personal Library Company of Philadelphia, affords gratifying evi- 
dence of the increased interest which is manifested in 
the institution. 

During the past year, by the Report of the Boys’ Libra- 
“he was much exercised to declare openly of the equal rights of the human family, were rian, there were 24,547 books loaned during the year, 


distinction. (Yow was at that time used to a| sacrifice and of cruel persecution. It will be 
single person as a mark of honour.) In 1749,| seen that temperance and an acknowledgement 


| . : 7 , aed ’ 822 : one 
against all sorts of sins; and therefore he|amongst the earliest of their convictions, and| 44 "ew applicants, 822 now using the library, 723 
average number of boys using the library. 


Report from the Girls’ Librarian, 7,648 books loaned 
during the year, 224 new applicants, 250 now using the 
justice, but he warned also those that kept/any other known professing body—that dis-| library, 287 average number during the year. 

| Report of the Book Committee, 534 books added to 
the Boys’ library. 316 books added to the Girls’ library. 
$372 58 expended in books. : 
them good.” He also testified against public|they stood entirely alone on this subject.| 48 members elected since last Annual Report. 


went not only to the courts, crying for justice} we know that subsequently these testimonies 
and exhorting the judges and justices to do|were held for many years, far in advance of 


public houses for entertainment, not to let/tilled spirituous liquors were prohibited by| 
people have more drink than what would do| them, and slavery abolished when asa society 


amusements, games, holidays, deceitful mer-|The feature in these moral movements to, Tbe terms of membership are two dollars per annum, 
—s oaks a 3 ‘ 1 ‘ ; . |or twenty-five dollars for life. 
chandizing, &c. A remarkable feature of this} which we wish to draw especial attention, is 
° . : : : . . : ‘ le fi p i abs f . Secu 
history is, that in all these testimonies, his the permanency of their nature, for here is the We find the following abstract of a Law Sucuaine 
; ’ 4 ’ Soo aia? ; 7 THE Ricuts or Marrizp Women in one of our “daily 
friends who acknowledged with him the doc-| evidence of certainty in the guide they followed papers ; it is said to haye been passed by our legisla- 
trine of immediate revelation, joined with him!—under other influences various chimeras are ture just before its adjournment. 
also in these testimonies, and a willingness to|started which promise much, but time dissi-| |“ Be it enacted, &c. That every species and descrip- 
I bi — . hi . . |cion of property, whether consisting of real, personal, on 
year the bitter contumely and persecution which |pates them. We know, however, of no prin-| mixed, which may be owned by, or belong to, any sin- 


were brought upon them in consequence. \ciple of morals assumed by the early Quakers, |gle woman, sball continue to be the property of such 
: i , L : " woman as fully after her marriage as before, and all such 
Thus far we find George Fox and his friends. when this property, of whatever name or kind, which shall accrue 


i i i thi f , ied w i will, descent, 

who were united together by no other pro- bond of their union, which has not grown | any married women during coverture by will, « : 
. . ‘ere ale ‘ ; ery , ; deed of conveyance, or otherwise, shall be owned, use 

fession than a reliance upon divine inspiration, more and more into favor with intelligent minds) ang enjoyed by such married woman as her own sepa- 


standing out from the society in which they |of other professidns and other times, and their rate property ; and the said property, whether owned by 
; S 7 , f : ¢ , : 3 ees her before marriage, or which shall accrue to her after- 
lived, on the following important subjects of consistency with early christianity acknow- wards, shall not be subject to levy and execution for the 
the non-necessity of the interference of a ledged. These remarks we are aware are debts or liabilities of her husband, nor shall such pro- 
¢ perty be sold, conveyed, mortgaged, transferred, or in 

any manner encumbered by her husband, {without her 
norent or how hemble ) and his Maker—of a|if they induce examination and reflection on) written consent first had and obtained, and duly acknow- 
. > ledged before one of the Judges of the Courts of Com- 

mon Pleas of this Commonwealth, that such consent 


“divine guidance” alone was the 


priest between man, (no matter how ig- loose—they are only intended to be suggestive; 


free gospel ministry—that the distinctions of this vital subject, our ends will have been 


men were unchristian, and to God alone answered. was not the result of coercion on the part of her said 
; : a . husband, but that the same was given voluntarily and of 
homage should be paid—that simplicity in —e ner oun feo oh” 
isti ; . . “'lhat any married woman may dispose by her last 
manners and language were Christian duties— r : J y disy y 
_s > The right of the former publisher, John will and testament of her separate property, real, per- 


of the danger of publie amusements — of Richards, to the subscription list of the for- sonal, or mixed, whether the same accrues to her before 


. ; a ie : r i . Provided the said last will and tes- 
the unlawfulness of war for a true Christian— , . ing ; _|or during overture. Provide 
: ; mer volumes, hav ng been transferred to Wm tament be executed in the presence of two or more wit- 


of the inconsistency of oaths with the DP, Parrish & Co., our subscribers will please nesses, neither of whom shall be her husband.” 


Christian character—and of the Christian per r The remaining sections provide for the recovery of 
F an forward all arrearages to them, at No. 4, North debts and the descent of property under the new law. 





equality of the sexes. As this doctrine of Fifth Street. E,crsan Pasrrarriany.~—Doving the past yeor, te 


revelation was thus preached faithfully, and asap January the first, there have been 124 prisoners received 
in the Eastern Penitentiary, of which 85 were white 
{> Our subscribers will this day receive men; 1 white woman, 53 colored men and 5 colored 
P women. In the same period of time 138 were discharged, 
being fourteen more than were received—of these 101 
been unavoidably delayed. Such as wish to served out their terms of imprisonment— two discharged 
= by writ of error, and 26 were pardoned—eignt died and 
one committed suicide. 
sending it to the office of publication. On the first of January last there were in the institu- 
tion 284 prisoners—205 white men, six white females.— 
seventy-three colored men, and ten colored females.— 
Drev.—On the 7th of 3d mo. last, at Darby, Mantua The mortality for the year was 2-106ths per cent. less 
uMPuReEy, in the 92d year of her age. , than one per cent of the white population, and 476-100ths 
professors of the immediate revelation of the per cent of the colored inmates. Of those committed, 


livi rill. It is well id h h there were, for the second time, five ; third time two, and 
divine will. itis well to consider that these Ifems of Intelligence. for the first time since the opening of the institution, one 
were not originally persons of peculiar char-. — 


for the fourth time. The average of after conviction is 
acter and views, who were thus led out from! 


its fruits manifested in the lives and couver-| 


sation of its professors, so many were con-| j 
; | as ee the Index for the fourth volume, which has 
vinced and united with them, that it became 


necessary to form a religious fellowship, and 
y ell mts ‘have the last volume bound, can do so by 
be bound together by certain rules which they ; 


agreed upon: by these rules which were 


° ° —_— 
altered or added to from time to time, we are 


enabled to know the progress made by these y 


From the African Repository we learn that the colony about six per cent., being a remarkable small figure in 
of Liberia is now an independent republic, and that the the statistical account of such an institution.— Report. 
the world around them—but they embraced | first legislature has been held at Monrovia, ‘The legis- A correspondent of the New York Evangelist, writing 
all classes—the learned theologian and the |!ature is composed of an upper and lower house, and ia pose elaine an 1 whic! 

= . ° . “ c oot i 
humble artisan—the master and the servant, Governor Roberte, a colored man, hes delivered ble mes these aan mations oneal aiiteinn in France. 
sage to the Senate and House of Representatives. ‘The 


j ; , - Doubtless we must struggle against political pre-occupa- 
message is “fraught with sound sense and liberal senti- tion ; but these will cease in due time, and then’ there 


mon ground. ments,” and the Governor says: «According to the best! wil] be leit to us complete liberty of speech and of the 


the high and the humble, here met on a com-! 
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press. We shall at least have freedom of worship, and procuring a suitable room for its accommoda- “ knoweth his master’s crib ;’’ but the 
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ass of 

perhaps a separaiion of church and State. tion as the Pennsylvania Abolition Society had our times is not so fortunate, for, as a pleasant 
By arecent decree of the Sultan of Turkey, Liberty of otherwise disposed of the room granted us for writer observes, the poor beast is totally unac- 
Conscience has been. decreed to all the inhabitants of the several past years. quainted with the nature of a rack, and know- 
bis dominions. The decree closed with the following The Adelphi, a building erected some years eth not even the existence of a manger. He 
words. since by our Orthodox Friends, for the accom-|is a houseless vagrant over commons and 
“Such are the Imperial Commands, which you are to modation of a colored school, was applied for,/along lane sides ; he is a beast among gypsies, 


obey to the letter. and from a conversation with one of the mana-|and a gypsy among beasts. He is unfed, un- 
“But although passports and the allotment of taxes gers we thought it might be obtained. A re-|tended, unpitied, he is hated, kicked, spurned, 
are placed under special regulations which cannot be in- spectfully written application for its use was|thumped, lashed, tormented, troubled, and 
fringed upon, you will be careful that, in pursuance of therefore made by a Committee on behalf of thrashed in every possible and devisable fashion, 
His Majesty's desire, no taxes be exacted from ondl : ‘* the Association, but without success. No|—and forwhy? Your “ most exquisite reason,” 
testants for permits of marriage and registration ; that : fer citi f d ate t Aten’ be 3 ; 
any necessary assistance and facility be afforded them in More suitable room offering, we rented that of good public: Alas: he is—an ass. 
their current affairs, that no inteference whatever be per- Sarah M. Douglass, in a small court running| In Britain, the nature and disposition of the 
mitted in their temporal and spiritual concerns on the east from 7th street, below Arch, at an ex-)ass is quite destroyed through carelessness and 
part of the Patriarch, Monks or Priests of other sects; but pense of $15,"the season, and on the 18th of cruelty— 
that they be enabled to excercise the profession of 10th month, the school was opened, having| “The ass grows dull by stripes, the constant blow 
Oe ee ee th a —— previously engaged the services of Elizabeth | Beats off his briskness, and he moves but slow. 
a, either if spec any er whatever. “> . } a ie : 
ain: (signed) cee Grand Vizier.” Clendenon as Teacher at $2.50 per week, | But ene the pranemity of Spain the ass is 
Nov. 15th, 1847. | Ata meeting of the Committee held 11th) petted favourite almost an inmate of the 
mo. 29th, a very satisfactory report from the See The children welcome him home, 
‘teacher’was received, by which we were in- |” oho feeds him from her hands. Un- 
Ice 1n Inp1a.—We chanced to arrive in In- formed that the number of pupils in attend- der this kind treatment his intellect expands, 
dia almost simultaneously with one of the first}ance was as large as the room would accom- and sap we spuayeee i the most oo of 
importations of ice from America. It was|modate; that they manifested a lively interest in ere s eye “een an wet: J 
most amusing to see the anxiety with which it|their studies, were correct in their deportment|"'S ye "Child reles a ar at his bid- 
was sought after. The deposits were only|and genteel in their appearance ; and further,|°!S- a b a aot B “as panish peas- 
open for a short time before sunrise, when that the assistance rendered by the committee as aes . any, 1, Fae years, car- 
crowds of coolies were in attendance to carry|/had seldom been adequate to the occasion, |!'@* ad 4 till a T SOVREN OF RS Customers 
off the portions required by their employers ; suggesting a fear that the pupils would become |'" eae ’ rt a ength the poms became 
hese portions were immediately enveloped in|discouraged and relax their efforts for want of aa : » and hac ay oanbos send to market. At 
thick blankets, and enclosed in baskets, which) proper attention. The whole number enrolled |'?® “pe. tea cent on the panniers were 
were carried off with all speed; but a very|at this time was 124, 30 of whom, however, |filled with ee of milk; an inscription, 
considerable quantity invariably dissolved be-| from various causes attended but a short time. | Written mS ae priest, mprenen customers to 
fore they could reach their destinations. I| The flourishing state of the school, and the|™CSUTe thelr oe eee . and return the ves- 
watched two or three Ayhas crowding round | imperative necessity for another teacher claim-|S¢!s 3 “re = — Cae with his load. He 
a basket which had just arrived; they were|ing the attention of the committee, they enga-/Teturned In cue _ with empty canisters, and 
all eager to touch the novelty; but immediately ged Susan Hopper, at $2.50 per week, mem- thus he oReeaeee to go to and fro for several 
on feeling its extreme coldness, ran away ex-|bers of the committee rendering additional |4®Y- In Madrid, the house-bells usually pull 
claiming that it was ‘burra gurram’—very hot.|assistance as heretofore. At each meeting of downwards, and the ass stopped before the 
A child, too, cried violently, and told hismamma|the committee through the winter satisfac- door of every customer, and, after waiting a 
that the English glass had burnt his fingers.’ I tory reports of the condition of the school reasonable time, pulled the bell with his mouth. 
was not a little surprised, too, on several occa-| were received. Lectures upon different sub- | — Blackwood s Magazine. 
sions to see the ice brought to the table as the jects were occasionally delivered, and a few| si caaaitid eaeatit oe - ies 
greatest possible luxury, and handed round to lessons in Geography on the new system of aiae sos » Se ee ee 
, . . : . . : =, ; ; ‘Guard well thy lips,’’none, none can know 
persons'to mix with their wine, which, although teaching by reciting in harmonious concert, Git: entin hin tin tities Bie 
g ; 
cooled with saltpetre and Glauber salts, had not! were given, much to the interest of the pupils.) wat at esd aabithatne f y cz " 4 
attained a much lower temperature than thatof, ‘The school was closed on the 25th of 2nd,| p. wncirecutions. hasty od. 
new milk. The ice in question was brought|mo., having been continued 19 weeks at an planner paren pecpes. cat lap 
out as a means of preserving a large quantity expense of $112.65 exclusive of donations. «« Be slow to speak,” look well within 
of American apples in good condition for the ~In conclusion, we would remark, that severa!; To check what there may lead to sin ; 
Calcutta market ; when the ice unexpectedly of the pupils who, a few years since, entered| And pray unceasingly for aid, 
proved a more lucrative species of merchan-|the school ignorant of the letters of the Alpha-| Lest unawares, thou be betray‘d. 
dize than the fruit.— Narrative of a Residence bet, have by their attention to their studies, 
in India. through this medium alone, made very credit- 
eS able progress in Reading, Writing and Arith-| 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. (metic, and have thus become better qualified 
At a stated meeting of the ** Association of for the necessary business of life. We would , 
Friends’ for promoting the Abolition of Sla-| point to these, not only as an evidence that our Indulge no murmurings—Oh restrain, 
very and improving the condition of the free|labours have not been altogether in vain, but, 19%¢ lips, so ready to complain ; 
people of color,’ held 4th mo. 5th, 1848, the/also as an incentive to faithfulness in our duties} A®d if they can be numbered, coant 
following Report of the Education committee towards this oppressed and neglected portion! Of one day’s mercies the amount! 
was read, and the Clerks were directed to of-| of our community. 
fer it to Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer for; ‘Though the engagements of many of the 
publication. J. M. Ecuis, ¢ Clerks, |Committee have been such as to preclude their 
L. GrtLIncHaAM, ~" \entering into the labor of the school so much 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EDUCATION |)* they could desire, they have been gratified! — 6.4 before thee; every word 
COMMITTEE. »y observing the interest manifested by several) |) i Bien fe edie 
young persons and children, whose assistance a ee ee 
has often been very efficient, and we believe om contest thon resting this thought, 
they have felt a satisfaction in thus devoting a} bat care, what caution would be taught. 
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Condemn not—jndge not—not to man 
Is given his brother's faults to scan ; 

One task is thine, and one alone, 

To search ont and subdue thine own. 


Shun vain discussions, trifling themes, 
Dwell not on earthly hopes or schemes, 
Let words of wisdom, meekness, love, 
Thy heart’s true renovation prove. 


The duty of the educational department of 
the Association has engaged the attention of 


its committee since their appointment to this . ‘ . > . 
; PP portion of their evenings to the benefit of their, Think on thy parting hour ; e’er long 
important part of our concern, and according to 





. ; fellow creatures. Jacos M. E tis, Clerk The approach of death may chain thy tongue ; 
the usual practice they offer asummary Report gePmegnpisg pangs ~ 3 Pr : ~— 
. P . a os ’ I Philadelphia, 3rd mo. 29th, 1848 | And powerless all attempts be found, 
of their proceedings during the past season. pate, SUR, ve | + ‘eal 
. | > y SC 
Through the summer the regular meetings a eee rey 


of the-committee were suspended, and in the SAGACITY OF THE ASS. 

autumn, as the time approached for the usual; Not a few pens, and some of great ability, 
opening of the evening school, it was, for a have taken up the defence of this ill-used ani- 
time, doubtful whether we should succeed in'mal. ‘The ass,’ said the prophet of old, 


«« The time is short’”’—this day may be, 

The very last assigned to thee ; 

So speak. that should’st thou ne’ er speak more, 
Thou may’st no’ this day’s words deplore. 
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-From the British Friend 
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no other authentic account of his life and teach, was broken up and overpowered by the hardy 
ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE JEWS. ings than the Gospels, and with these you are- hordes of Asiatic Tartars, who came down from 
[t must afford a secret pleasure to every be- doubtless, better acquainted than | can pretend Behring’s Straits and the Rocky Mountains. 
nevolent mind, to perceive the favorable feeling to be. Lam therefore not called upon to speak The scenes of Attila and Alaric in Rome and 
which has of late been manifested by the pub- of his life and actions. | But if you are desirous Greece, were rehearsed at an early day on the 
lic, towards that ancient and extraordinary peo- of knowing the opinion of a Jew, aye, of a shores of California and the plains of Mexico. 
ple, the Jews. Securing to them their rights teacher in Israel, respecting the proceedings It ts unknow n of the mummies above mention- 
and privileges as citizens in the community at against, and the condemnation of, the master ed, what kind of embalmment was used, or 
large, and treating them as belonging to the from Nazareth, I do not hesitate to tell you whether it was nitrous depositions in the caves 
same great human family as ourselves, is the that I do not by any means feel bound to iden-| where they were found. A fact of importance 
way to bring them into more favorable inter-|tify myself or my bretheren in faith, with is stated, that the shells of the necklace are of 
course with Christian people, and thus be a\those proceedings, or to uphold that condemna- a marine shell found at Zacatecas, on the Pa- 
means by which they may be individually led tion. The Sanhedrim of those days, composed cific, where the Columbus of their forefathers 
to search the Scriptures for themselves with a of both Sadducees and party colored*Pharisees,| probably landed from the Malays, Hindostan, 
single eye to discover the truth, without the inter: of timid, time-serving, and therefore unprinci-,or Chinese coasts, or from the islands on the 
vention of priests or commentaries. ‘There is,,pled men, does not sufficiently command our Indian coast. 
at the present time, among the Jews of this,confidence: what we know of the motives of a 
country, and particularly on the continent, a/some of their acts, is not of such a nature, as 
spirit of uneasiness in their national position,| to inspire us with that firm reliance on their in- ' neg 
and many are beginning to query, whether, |tegrity and piety, that we should feel ourselves It was late, it was midnight, when the Duke 
after their long disappointed expectation of a\at all bound to identify ourselves with them, or of Wellington lay down. He had not found 
Messiah of their own choosing, it may not now to maintain the Justice of a sentence, solely|time so much as to wash his face or his hands; 
be in vain to look for another than He who has} because they pronounced it On the contrary, |ut, overcome with fatigue, threw himself, af. 
already come, Jesus of Nazareth, King of the|in the absence of any Jewish account of these ‘eT finishing his despatches, on his bed. He 
Jews. The Jews have hitherto regarded the| proceedings, and taking the account of the trial had seen Dr. Hume and desired him to come 
Nazarenes as their task-masters, and not with-|in the Gospels as entitled to that credence punctually at seven in the morning, with his 
out reason; but the favorable treatment already which contemporary history generally claims,| report; and the latter, who took no rest, but 
manifested towards them im this country, is be-|I, as a Jew, do say, that it appears to me Jesus|Spent the night beside the wounded, came at 
ginning to be felt, and is softening the asperity became the victim of fanaticism, combined |the hour appointed. He knocked at the Duke’s 
with which they have heretofore regarded all|with jealousy and lust of power in Jewish door, butreceived no answer; he lifted the latch 
those not of their own faith. ihierarchs, even as in later ages, Huss and |and looked in, and seeing him ina sound and 
The following circumstance indicatesa more Jerome of Prague, Latimer and Ridley, became healthy sleep, could not find it in his heart to 
liberal feeling, not often conceded by that peo- the victims of fanaticism, combined with jeal- awaken him; by and by, however, reflecting 
ple towards the Divine Founder of the Christian ousy and lust of power in Christian hierarchs. |O0 the Importance of time to a man In the 
religion. Dr. Raphall,a learned Jewish Rab- And while I, and the Jews of the present day, Duke s high situation, he being aware that it 
bi, has lately delivered a course of interesting | protest against being identified with the zealots formed no article In his grace’s code to prefer 
lectures at Birmingham, to‘crowded audiences who were concerned in the proceedings against personal indulgence of any sort to public duty, 
“On the post Biblical history of the Jews.” Jesus of Nazareth, we are far from reviling his he proceeded to the bedside and aroused the 
At the lecture delivered onthe 30th of 11th character or deriding his precepts, which are sleeper. The duke sat up in his bed ; his face 
month last, after speaking of the position and indeed, for the most part, the precepts of ‘as unshaven, and covered with the dust and 
time-serving policy of the great Sadducee and Moses and the prophets. You have heard me ismoke of yesterday’s battle, presented a rather 
Pharisee families of Jerusalem, who composed style him the great teacher of Nazareth, for strange appearance ; yet his CORR TSTS Ces 
the Sanhedrim, the lecturer next proceeded to that designation, I and the Jews take to be his) lected, and in a moment he desired Hume to 
describe the administration of the four first due. No enlightened Jew can, or will deny,| make his statement. The latter produced his 
procurators, and then spoke of the fifth (Pon- that the doctrines taught in his name have |list, and began to read; but when, as he pro- 
tius Pilate). He was the first who made the been the means of reclaiming the most impor- ceeded, name after name—this ” of oe dead, 
Jews to feel the cruel and rapacious caprice of tant portion of the civilized world from gross the other as of one dying—his voice failed him ; 
a Roman governor, goading the people on to idolatry, and of making the revealed word of and looking up, he saw that the Duke was in 
exasperation, by acts of oppression, and then God known to nations, of whose very existence 4” agony of grief; the tears chased one another 
punishing them for that exasperation, by fresh the men who sentenced him were, probably, from his grace s eyes, making deep furrows in 
acts of oppression and rapine. Dr, Raphall|ignorant.—Nor do I, and the Jews of the the soldier s blackened cheeks, and at last he 
mentioned some curious particulars respecting Present day, stand alone in this view, since it threw himself back upon his pillow,and groaned 
the name and birth place of Pontius Pilate, Was held by the great Maimonides 600 years aloud. ‘It has been my good fortune never to 
and then proceeded to enumerate various acts|®20.”” lose a battle, yet all this glory “can by no 
of extortion and cruelty perpetrated by that The lecturer closed his interesting discourse | means rep ene for so greata loss of friends, 
procurator; after which he said, “I have|by a reference to the administration of the he cried : * What victory is not too dearly pur- 
spoken at some length of Pontius Pilate, not| ther procurators, the outbreak of the war of chased at such cost ! 


WELLINGTON AFTER THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


because his administration was important it-independence, and the character of Josephus Sr. 
self, but chiefly because you may deem it in- the historian, to whom he was by no means EDUCATION. 

sti ‘now w ink of .| fav : P r 
teresting to know what I think of the charac-|!@ ourable J.P. The multitude think that to educate a child, 
ter and sway of the man, before whose tribu- — is to crowd into his mind a given amount of 
nal the great teacher of Nazareth was arraign- MEXICAN MUMMIES. 


- ; |knowledge ; to load the memory with words. 
ed. I feel that [ am treading on slippery, A million of mummies, it is said, have|No weader that they think every body fit to 
ground, for, on this, and beyond all other sub-| lately been discovered in the environs of Du-\teach. The true end of education is to unfold 
jects, your opinions and mine must be expected rango, Mexico.—They are in a sitting posture,|and direct aright our whole nature. Its office 
to differ. But I stand before you this evening, but have the same wrappings, bands and orna- jg to call forth powers of thought, affection, will, 
as an historian, not as a polemic: and as an)ments as the Egyptians. Among them was and outward actions, powers to observe, to rea- 
historian [ have only to remark, that in its first|found a poinard of flint, with a sculptured han-|son, to judge, to contrive—power to adopt good 
origin, Christianity does not appear to have ex-| dle, chaplets, neeklaces, &c., of alternately co- | counsels, oad to pursue them, to govern our- 
ercised any direct or immediate influence onjlored beads, fragments of bone polished like selves, and influence others, to gain and spread 
the polity and public affairs of the Jews. Their ivory, fine worked elastic tissues, (probably happiness. The intellect was created not to 
traditions preserve but few memorials of the|our india rubber cloth,) moccasins worked like | receive passively a few words, dates and facts, 
founder of Christianity; indeed it is more than those of our Indians of to-day, bones of vipers,|but to be active for the acquisition of truth. 
doubtful, whether he be the Jesus spoken of in|&c. It remains to continue these researches,| Education should inspire a profoand love of 
the Talmud, and who is stated to have been,and America will become another Egypt to|truth, and teach the process of investigation. A 
the contemporary of Joshua Ben Parachia,|antiquarians, and her ruins will go back to the sound logic, by which we mean the science and 
more than one hundred years before the period | oldest periods of the world, showing, doubtless,| art which instructs us in the true laws of rea- 
at which the Gospels place the birth of the son that the ancestors of the Montezumas lived on soning and evidence, is .n essential part of a 
of Mary. Thus the Jews like yourselves have the Nile, and that their luxurious civilization good education.—Channing. 
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SERMONS. 

I discourse as plainly as possible ; for I de- 
sire that the commonest people, that children, 
that servants should understand what I say. 
It is not for the learned we go up into the pul- 
pit; they have their books. I preach the plain | 
language to the plain unlearned people, end 
that pleases all parties. There is nothing more 
agreeable and more useful to the common 
people than to preach to them the law and 
plain examples. Disquisitions upon grace, 
and upon the articles of justification, however 
good in themselves, sound cold and uninterest- 
ing to such ears.—Luther’s Table-talk. 

octane 
NIGHT-STORM ON THE PRAIRIES. 

The sky had been gradually overcast with| 
leaden coloured clouds, until, when near sun- 
set,jit, was one huge, inky“mass of rolling dark- 
ness; the wind had suddenly lulled, and an 
unnatural calm, which so surely heralds a 
storm in these tempestuous regions, succeded. 
The ravens were winging their way towards 
the shelter of the timber, and the coyote was} 
seen trotting quickly to cover, conscious of the 
coming storm. The black, threatening clouds 
seemed gradually to descend until they kissed 
the earth, and already the distant mountains 
were hidden to their very bases. A hollow 
murmuring swept through the bottom, but as| 
yet not a branch was stirred by the wind; and 
the huge cotton-woods, with their leafless 
limbs, loomed like a line of ghosts through the | 
heavy gloom. The clouds opened, and drove 
right in our faces a} storm of freezing sleet, 
which froze upon us as it fell. It was impossi- 
ble to face the hurricane, which now brought 
with it clouds of driving snow; and perfect 
darkness soon set in. 

The way the wind, roared over the prairie that 
night—how the snow drove before it, covering 
me and the poor animals partly; and how 
I lay there, feeling the blood freezing in my 
veins, and my bones, petrifying with the icy 
blasts which seemed to penetrate them—how, 
for hours, | remained with my head on my 
knees, and the snow pressing it down like a 
weight of lead, expecting every instant to drop 
into a sleep from which | knew it was impossi- 
ble I should ever awake—how every now and 
then the mules would groan aloud and fall 
down upon the snow, and then again struggle 
on their legs—how all night long the piercing 
howl of wolves was borne upon the wind, 
which never for an instant abated its violence 
during the night—I would not attempt to de- 
scribe.—Buzton’s Adventures in Mezico. 

ee 
THE CHILDREN OF AFRICA. 

In a recent discussion in the House of Com- 
mons, on the subject of the Slave Trade, Mr. 
Hutt moved for a select committee, to inquire 
into the best means for mitigating the horrors 
of the trade, and for providing for its extinction. 
He said 21 millions of pounds sterling had 
been paid by Great Britain for the suppression 
of this odious traffic, and innumerable lives had 
been sacrificed, yet it was as extensive as ever, 
and its horrors rather aggravated than miti- 
gated by these endeavors. He insisted that it 
could never be accomplished by force; that 
100,000 negroes were now annually torn from 
their homes!—These statements were con- 
firmed by other speeches. 

—~——. 
How irrational is a late repentance ! must 
e body be besieged with sickness, before 
that ‘work be done on which Eternal life de- 
pendeth ? 
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W ANTED.—A situation as clerk or assistant, in 
any respectable business, by a young man 25 
years of age. He understands book-keeping, and would 
do the best for his employer. Anyone wishing an inter- 
view, will please address Clerk, at this office, or No. 48 
N. Front St. Would engage for alow salary. 
4th mo. 8&th—2t. 


\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, 
Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


4th mo. &th, ly. 


4 REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES 
Wholesale and Retail. Fresh and new goods just 

received, consisting in part of 

Shirting and Sheeting Muslin, Bleached and Brown. 

“Manchester” Ginghams of superior quality, various styles 

2d Quality do. assorted patterns. 

Calico, do. do. 

Calico 4-4 fine, various styles. 

Furniture prints. 

Oil Cloth different widths. 

Coloured Cambrics and Canton Flannel, assorted colors. 

Bleached and Brown do. do. and Table Diaper. 

Colored Table Cloths, Imitation of Linnen. 

Cotton Hdkfs., assorted styles. 

Long and Half Hose, superior and heavy. 

Apron and Furniture Check. 

totton T'willed Pantaloon Stuff, various styles. 

Knitting Cotton, various Nos., Bleached, Brown and 

Colored. 

Cotton Laps and Wadding, white and colored. 

Gingham and Chambray Handkerchiefs. 

Muslin de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool, 

sinens, warranted free from cotton. 

Refined Loaf, Crushed and Pulverized Sugar. 

Brown Sugar, good quality, of different grades, by the 

barrel, bag or pound. 
Sugar House and West India Molasses, good quality. 
Rice, Cofiee and Chocolate. 








Also, 


Supernton Teas, SELECTED WITH CARE FOR FAMILY 
use or Srores, viz: Fine Oolong, Souchong and other 
Black Teas; ulso, Green Tea of superior quality. 

Various Spices and Confectionery, &c. &c. The 
whole stock exclusively of Free Labor Goods, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer- 
chants, as well as his friends and the public generally. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. 

Philadelphia, 4 mo. 1, 1848. 

TNBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 

WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
BEEF, &c. &c., to be had of 


CALEB CLOTHIER, 
Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


4th mo. 8th, ly. 
Gos FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL & LYTLE, 
8. E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams, De 
Laines, (a!l wool,} English and American Prints, and a 
variety of other dress goods. Book Muslins and Hand- 
kerchiefs, Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona hdkfs., Mode 
Thibit Shawls, &c. 
and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 
&e. 
An assortment of Furnishing Goods; all of which 
will be sold at the lowest prices. Smo—3m. 


yw. D. PARRISH, & CO., No. 4 North 5th street 
two doors above Market street, manufacturers 

and dealers in Paper, Blank Books and Stationary. 

Also, Paper Hangings, Window Paper, Borders, &c, 


Having fitted up a sale’s room expressly for Wall 


Papers, they can offer a great variety of patterns of the 


finest satin and common papers, French and American 
borders, velvet borders, &c., &c. 


Paper hanging attended to by careful workmen, in 
any part of the city or country. 


Wu. D. Paruisa, Aurrep L. Hoven. 


Also, a variety of goods for men; 





a or COPY BOOKS.—T. E. CHAPMAN 

No. 74 North 4th street, has just published a 
new stereotype edition of Woolly’s Copy Books, on the 
Carstarian system in 5 parts: also, Woolly’s Penmanship, 
in 4 parts, Woolly’s Penmanship 4 parts in one , Wool- 
ly’s Copy Slips, No. 1, 2,3, & 4. 

T. E. C. publishes the following books :—Perrin’s 
Conversations in French; Perrin’s Fables in French ; 
City and Country Spelling Book, by John Simmons; 
Emblem of Nature, compiled by the association for im- 
provement of Juvenile Books; The Friend’s Family ; 
The Remembrancer, or Fragments for leizure hours. 

Constantly on hand an assortment of School and Mis- 
cellaneous and Friend’s Books, which he will sell low 
for cash. y- 


UEEN’S CLOTH.--CHARLES ADAMS has just 
%. opened one case of Queen’s Cloth, full one yard 


and a half in width, in assorted mode and cloth colors, 
similar to a lot of last year—considered very desirable by 
Friends. 

Also, 4-4 Dressed Book Muslin Hdkfs.—(very fine) 
at 25 cents—-about half price. 

NEW STORE, No. 79 Arch st. between Second and 
Third, north side. 4mo. 1. 


ATEW STORE, For plain goods, No. 79 Arch street, 
between Second and Third, North side. Charles 

Adams invites attention to his assortment of Dry Goods, 
many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of Friends. The stock is fresh, and 
includes the best variety of quite Plain and Medium 
Styles, of such articles as are most desirable ; comprising 
materials for Dresses and Cloaks, Shawls, Gloves and 
Hosiery, Dressed Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
Black Silks, Linens, and Furnishing Goods generally, 
&c., &c., &c., particulars of which need not be adver- 
tised. Prices are low, and will give satisfaction. 

JG Hunt's Plain Blanket Shawls, the largest and best 
article in the market. Also medium style long do. 

Philada. 4 month 1.—1f. 


TEW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmed in the latest style, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
terms. 4 mo.1,—+tf. 


pb EMOVAL.--Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 

Rand customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty 
years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
tisfaction. 4mo,. 1—tf. 





eee GOODS.—We have been making 
considerable alteration in our Store, and are now pre- 
pared to offer a large and extensive assortment of new 
and well selected Furnishing Goods, at the lowest cash 
prices. 

Blankets, Quilts, and Counterpanes. 

Barnsley and Irish Sheeting and Pillow Linnens. 

Damask Table Linnens, Cloths and Napkins. 

Diapers, Super. Huckaback ‘Towels and Towelling. 

Irish Linnens of the approved makes. 

Shirting and Sheeting Muslins, Flannels, &c., &c 

PLAIN GOODS. 
Very neat and medium styles Ginghams. 
do. do. Mouslins de Laine. 

Plain colors Goats’ Hair, Mohair, & Peruvian Lustres. 

Alpacas of all shades, Silk and Wool Armures. 

Mode Thibet Shawls, Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls. 

Bound Shawls. Sealskin and Blanket do. 

India Silk do., Barcelona do., and Handkerchiefs. 

Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Cap Crape, Lisse 
and Blond, &c., &c., &c. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 

4mo,. 1.—+tf. 


J C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers, 
@F .S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelith Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on ‘I'welfth street. ij One of this concern having 
been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country, 
Philadelphia, 4mo. 1. 


